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ETWEEN the election of a new Congress and 

its assembling at Washington there is an in- 
terval of thirteen months, unless the President 
chooses to call it in special session. This archaic 
peculiarity of our governmental arrangements has 
long been recognized as in many ways detrimental. 
To let the new Congress begin to function prompt- 
ly after its election would give life and reality not 
only to its proceedings but to the election contest 
itself. The people would feel that the issues which 
were being discussed before them would be acted 
upon while the character of the contest was still 
prominent in the public mind; and Congress, be- 
sides being under the influence of that feeling, 
would know that it had a long time before it in 
which to perform its task. As it is, when the Con- 
gress convenes in regular session it has already 
before its eyes the near prospect of the election of 
its successor. The Congress meets for its first 
regular session in December, and the beginnings of 
the next Congressional campaign are hardly more 
than six months off. All this makes for unreality 
in the doings of Congress, and it is matter for con- 
gratulation that the movement for a change which 
has long been desired by many of our best political 
thinkers is now showing signs of great strength. 
As usual in all such matters there are dangerous 
as well as salutary aspects in the movement; but 
the proposal itself is thoroughly good and should 
be considered on its merits. If the promptness 


of the meeting of Congress were to be understood 
—as some seem to understand it—as implying that 
Congress should rush legislation in pursuance of 
the popular “mandate,” real or supposed, the 
change would be mischievous instead of salutary. 
It is hoped, however, that the change would work 


Watch out, Mr. Householder! there’s trouble ahead 


in favor of more deliberate and more sincere action 
by Congress, instead of the reverse. The popular 
“mandate” would, indeed, have its rightful chance 
of being promptly heeded; but it would remain for 
the Congress to determine, in the ample time at its 
disposal, just what the “mandate” was and to just 
what extent it was consistent with the requirements 
of legislative wisdom. 


HATEVER the fate of Normalcy in this coun- 
try, Tranquillity is for the moment a watch- 
word in England. Especially in talking on foreign 
policy, Mr. Bonar Law has displayed an unhurried 
sense of realities which is gaining the confidence of 
the world. His quiet, firm resistance to French 
advocates of extreme measures, coupled with the 
cordial relations existing between him and M. Poin- 
caré, may greatly help the French Prime Minister 
to maintain his lead at home. It is, more than 
anything else, Mr. Bonar Law’s careful stocktak- 
ing of European conditions, which in the past few 
days has convinced Americans of Europe’s des- 
perate straits. Incapable of the flights to which 
Lloyd George had accustomed the world, Bonar 
Law has the advantage of seeming always to have 
his feet on the ground. This need not imply that 
such a man never has his eyes on Heaven. 


ITY the poor farmer! Last century he was 
besieged by agents setting forth the fine 
points of patent lightning-rods, pink pills, insur- 
ance policies, and mining stock. Today big busi- 
ness men of the country are making him a target 
for their economic hobbies. He is lucky if he is 
not bewildered. The movement has a two-fold 
origin. First, the war disclosed how enormous in 
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these days can be made the machinery of propa- 
ganda. With the myriad-mouthed mechanism his 
for the price, could any rich man with a fetish re- 
sist the opportunity? Secondly, there is an increas- 
ing belief in the theory that the way to educate a 
nation is to reach the masses. This theory assumes 
that those who are out to educate the masses are 
themselves possessed of sound views. As we recall, 
during the crisis through which the world has been 
passing many a so-called leader of opinion has been 
the first to yield to the alluring voices calling for 
radical experiment. American business men are 























Stealing Liberal gas 


not so much at home with philosophy—even eco- 
nomic philosophy—that they ought to feel no hesi- 
tation in setting up as teachers of farmers, who, 
be it known, have learned’ their philosophy from 
Nature herself. 


HE announcement of a non-partisan movement, 
headed by John H. Clarke, former Justice of 
the Supreme Court, to put the United States into 
the League of Nations must signify a determina- 
tion to make this the leading issue in the Presiden- 
tial campaign of 1924. It cannot mean that there 
is any genuine reliance upon the newly elected Sen- 
ate to do the trick. As we have pointed out before, 
this issue was almost completely ignored in the past 
election; no mandate one way or the other was re- 
ceived. This, taken in conjunction with the activ- 
ity of the “progressive” bloc, most of whom favor 
a policy of isolation, should lay bare the difficulty 
of promoting League sentiment just at this junc- 
ture. We wish the organization well, trusting that 
its agitation may in no way hamper the earnest 
efforts toward international codperation which the 
Administration seems on the point of putting forth. 
Our own belief is that at this moment the wise 
course is to work forward from an economic con- 
ference to other like deeds and to determine then 
the full extent to which we can wisely go. Secre- 
tary Hughes is evidently building from the ground 
up—not a bad way in planning structures. 


HE English elections have emphasized once 
more the large number of able men in Eng- 

jand who do not regard the business of government 
as beneath them. Reciting the names of those 
who have just stood for election to Parliament or 
who are serving their country as diplomats makes 
one wonder whether any prominent men are left 
for private life. Mark the contrast with this coun- 
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try. Here it is the smart thing to despise our Con- 
gressmen and to hold any man of parts somewhat 
eccentric if he aspires to membership in that body. 
In the estimation of able Americans Congress may 
be compared to a golf club run by a group of 
grafters. The members grumble, yet do not trouble 
to make a concerted protest. The situation has 
been particularly noticeable during these years of 
the Harding Administration. A do-nothing Con- 
gress has been berated by business men who them- 
selves should have been striving to enter Congress. 
In reality political leaders have sounded over and 
over the complaint that men of intellect and inde- 
pendent means can seldom be induced to enter the 
race. No doubt the country is getting just what 
it deserves. 


NOTHER thing that would make us feel like 

cooing “day by day, in every way” is a sub- 

stitute for coal strikes to take the place of substi- 
tutes for coal. 


HAT word progressive is having the devil’s own 
time these days. We wonder how long it can 
retain its moral flavor. A year or two ago it was 
unprogressive and immoral to oppose the League 
of Nations. More recently the same adjectives 
were righteously administered to all who opposed 
Prohibition. Now we find both sets of persons 
numbered among the “progressive” bloc and imply- 
ing that all who dissent from their views are un- 
progressive and immoral. America has all along 
had a tendency to find a moral issue in any policy 
which it had very much at heart. This at least is a 
useful offset for the modern tendency to interpret 
éverything in economic terms. Perhaps some day 
we shall learn the advantage of giving to progres- 
sive and moral dependable meanings. In that case 
radicals, liberals, and conservatives may perchance 
plan their campaigns with more courtesy and 
aplomb. 


HE pressing problem in every large city is the 
congestion of traffic. In New York men are 
trying to plan for new streets to bring relief. 























New toys for Congress 


Relief would be welcome. But we venture to think 
that it would not last long. A city has a way of 
living quite up to all the facilities which are offered 
it. There is only one solution possible—restrict 
the number of vehicles which may be at large 
in a city at one time. On what principle? That is 
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_ for wisdom to determine. Our interest in the prob- 


lem is prompted not so much by a desire to improve 
the condition of traffic, distressing as that is, as by 
a tremendous pity for the fat, furred souls, male 


-and female, who dawdle along in their cars of a 


glorious morning instead of waddling along on foot, 
for even this might do them a world of good. 


i the Atlantic for December is an article on 
“The American Jail,” by Joseph E. Fishman, a 
Federal inspector of sixteen years’ experience, 

















Christmas in Europe 


which is a fresh reminder of facts that are a dis- 
grace to American civilization. Mr. Fishman pre- 
sents, in vivid detail, specific instances of shocking 
conditions that are widely prevalent in all parts of 
the country. It is a gruesome tale, in which the 
reader’s only refuge for anything like comfort is 
in the reflection that the atrocious evils pointed out 


PENDENT 36% 


in instance after instance are not all combined in 
any one. But Mr. Fishman does not confine him- 
self to telling harrowing tales of neglect, incom- 
petence, and needless hardship; he points out 
specific evils that could be met by simple remedial 
measures. Thus he draws attention to the fee sys- 
tem of paying jailers, which exists in many ‘coun- 


ties of Pennsylvania and a large number of other . 


States; under which system the jailer, instead of 
being paid a salary, is given a certain sum a day 
to feed the prisoners, with the result that the less 
he spends on their food the more he lines his own 
pockets. In Indiana, we are told, “the climax of 
criminal indifference is reached” in the confine- 
ment in jail of insane persons. These, of course, 
except in an extremely small percentage of cases, 
are not even charged with crime; yet they are 
often kept in jail for very long periods, their con- 
dition naturally becoming constantly worse, and 
their chance of recovery dwindling. The Atlantic’s 
article should lead to a searching of hearts in every 
State, and every county, in the Union. Upon no 
theory of crime, or punishment, or the administra- 
tion of justice is there any excuse for evils hike 
these, and many others that Mr. Fishman exposes; 
and no decent American community should be con- 
tent to let them persist. 


The Approaching Coal Crisis 


head into the sand when pursued, not, as fable 
says, to avoid seeing his enemy; but really in 
the hope that his enemy, seeing no head, but only 
a scraggy elevation bearing a tuft of feathery 
foliage, will pass him by for an inanimate stump. 
Both theories imply a shortsighted folly that makes 


ik has been asserted that the ostrich pokes his 


‘it tempting to use them in explanation of the pres- 


ent unheeding attitude of the American public to- 
wards the approaching renewal of crisis in the coal 
industry. Last September President Harding told 
Congress that the country appeared to be at the 
mercy of the United Mine Workers. Thanks, in 
part, to the masterly inactivity of Mr. Daugherty 
that appearance continues. The country is still at 
the mercy of the Mine Workers, and is doing noth- 
ing to escape from its bondage. 

Four months of the seven months’ truce between 
the miners and the operators have already gone. 
Early in January the two parties will meet, and Mr. 
Lewis of the Mine Workers will announce what 
terms his organization has decided to insist upon 
—or he will delay a positive stand in the hope that 
as March 31 and the end of the agreement with the 
operators draws nearer, the fear of a strike will 
bring the concessions that reason cannot obtain. 
If the operators do not yield before March 31 there 
will in all probability be another coal strike. It 
is important for the public to understand why. 


John L. Lewis came into the presidency of the 
Mine Workers in 1919 inheriting the radical poli- 
cies of his predecessor, Frank Hayes; and faced 
with the necessity of maintaining them if he was 
to hold his new office against the ambitions of the 
district leaders immediately below him. The as- 
sertion common in some quarters that Lewis is at 
heart “‘conservative” is beside the question: he is 
at the head of a radical body of district leaders, 
and he must lead the pack or be cast out. The his- 
tory of three years shows that he prefers to lead 
at the price. And the conditions of his leadership 
are sufficiently peculiar. Out of his possible 600,000 
members at least 150,000 are hanging on to an in- 
dustry that is incapable of fully supporting them. 
Lewis and others of the miners’ leaders admit the 
fact, but they elect as remedies only those courses 
which will keep them in official place—an impos- 
sible national ownership of coal, and a possible 
forcing by strikes of an inflated wage for part-time 
work that will hold their organization together. 

Present signs point to a strike on April 1. Spe- 
cial assessments are being collected from the 
miners, intended, according to informed reports, 
to produce a special fund of about $4,000,000. It 
is evident that Lewis cannot accept a reduction. of 
the present excessive wage rates. If the present 
rates are maintained, the cost of union-mined coal 
will be so much higher than that of non-union coal 
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that the slack business of the Spring and Summer 
will go to the non-union mines, and the union fields 
will be virtually idle for lack of orders. From the 
point of view of union solidarity it would be much 
better for the miners to be idle on strike, nerved 
up to idleness by a slogan and a large strike-bene- 
fits fund. If the operators refuse some form of 
substantial advance, this is the almost certain pol- 
icy of the miners’ leaders. Lewis no doubt knows 
in his heart that a living wage can be paid to all 
miners only when some 200,000 of them have been 
excluded from the industry. But to act in this 
direction would be to give up his place. He has 
gained a reputation as a winner of strikes, and he 
must go on so, or drop out. 

The results of a shortage of industrial fuel next 
Spring and Summer would be much more serious 
than it could have been last year, when manufac- 
turing was still greatly depressed. If business 
holds its present activity, a pronounced fuel short- 
age six months from now would be a disaster. This 
is the immediate peril in the looming strike, and all 
industrial users of soft coal should insure against 
it by the most liberal storage of stocks now. It 
is understood that much stocking of coal is now 
under way; but this should be made ample for any 
strike contingencies. There is plenty of coal to be 
had now and for the next three months. 

Meanwhile, no effective challenge is made to the 
dictation of the United Mine Workers. It is per- 
fectly clear that that organization is an interstate 
labor monopoly, able and willing for its own benefit 
to deprive the country of its necessary fuel supply. 
President Harding spoke truth when he said the 
country was at the mercy of the organization. The 
situation is intolerable. The question is how long 
we are to dally with it without finding a remedy. 
} One point that should be cleared up at once is 
whether existing law gives the public any defence 
against these recurrent attacks on its safety by a 
small body of labor leaders. The public seems to 
have forgotten that Federal indictments against 
operators and miners’ officials have been accumu- 
lating dust in the United States Court at Indiana- 
polis since February, 1921—nearly two years. 
These indig¢tments charged violation of the Anti- 
FeuP Hct by the Central Field contracts (which 

Sis trying to restore). Mr. Daugherty ought 
to have pressed them to trial in his first year of 
office. When he failed to get them dismissed (as it 
is clear he attempted to do last Spring), he should 
have pressed them to trial in his second year of 
office. We think it is the duty of the President to 
order immediate action on these indictments. If 
the country has a defence against this labor monop- 
oly in the Anti-Trust Act, it is entitled to have that 
defence made effective. If it has no such defence, 
it ought to know the fact at once, and take thought 
for some new defence that will be sufficient. 

We do not overlook the existence of the Presi- 
dent’s Coal Commission and its extensive investi- 
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gations. Much good, we hope, may come of them 
and the recommendations it has still to formulate. 
But it is tolerably evident that the Commission 
will not reach a decision much if any before April 
1; and that no decision it may reach is at all likely 
to forestall another strike on that date. By all 
means let us have the soft coal industry reorgan- 
ized, if possible, on a basis of economic efficiency 
and full support for all the workers actually needed 
in it. But the present methods of the Mine Work- 
ers are not only a peril to the country, but futile 
also as the solution of an economic problem. If the 
only defence of the public lies in something like 
Britain’s Defence of the Realm Act, let us know 
the fact and have the law. But of this irresponsible 
labor monopoly, and of official failure to test the 
adequacy of existing law, we have surely had 
enough. 


Opportunity Knocks Again 


HE Harding Administration has a way of 
T' stirring things up around Christmas. Last 
year the Washington Conference accom- 
plished the miracle of entirely dispelling the grow- 
ing fears of a clash with Japan. This year coming 
events are casting enormous shadows. The news 
records the restless stirrings of all of today’s 
giants. There is a note of eager expectancy every- 
where. It could hardly be so insistent if some 
large benefit were not anticipated. The belief is 
that America is at last about to put forth a 
mighty effort to relieve the European crisis. For 
the gossip about a mere loan to Germany—impor- 
tant as this would be—would not account for all the 
present flurry. 
Has the Administration suffered a change of 
heart? It is doubtless true that the recent elec- 


tions have made the Administration bestir itself. . 


Yet it must be remembered that Mr. Hughes, as the 
guide of our foreign policy, has invariably gone 
about his work with great deliberation. If it has 
lacked the play of quick imagination, it has been 
characterized throughout by business-like solidity. 
This Government was bound, sooner or later, to 
make the move which is now foreshadowed. For 
we believe Mr. Harding to have been sincere in his 
promise, made during the Presidential campaign, 
to organize some sort of codperation with Europe 
—as, indeed, he showed by calling the Washington 
Conference. 

There are several reasons which may be assigned 
for the tardiness. of this latest step. A revival of 
the issue of the League of Nations seemed out of 
the question, and it is now easy to see that it would 
have been effectually blocked. Then what was the 
most adequate form of international codperation 
which could have been safely proposed? Consider- 
ing Mr. Hughes’s disposition to build solidly, it 
would have had to be something more than tem- 
porary relief, something embodying a fundamental 
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principle. Let it be remembered also that during 
the past year a great body of citizens have held the 
view that Europe in her great tribulation could be 
saved only by saving herself; that her tendency to 


- look to America for help was slowing up her own 


efforts at reconstruction. 

What this country seems about to undertake is 
the kind of thing which ought to have been contem- 
plated at Versailles. And we feel sure that it 
would have been contemplated if the spectre of 
the League of Nations had not been allowed to 
monopolize the stage and to precipitate the dis- 
astrous deadlock in our own Senate. Except for 
that, it is reasonably certain that the American 
people would have wished to make their participa- 
tion in the war complete by helping to guarantee 
the terms of peace and to bring some sort of order 
out of the economic chaos which was likely to 
ensue. That definite and necessary piece of work 
was shirked when it became involved with the 
greater intricacies of the proposal of the League 
of Nations. 

Well, Opportunity again knocks at our gates, for 
it is at length abundantly plain that Europe needs 
our help to prevent a collapse. To reject it this 
time would be in the highest degree criminal. What 
form this help is to take has not, as we write, been 
disclosed. The talk is of a vast international loan. 
But this in itself could not be expected to work 
miracles. If there is to be a service at all com- 
mensurate with that accomplished by the Wash- 
ington Conference, some of the misunderstandings 
which now exist must be permanently removed. 
It must be definitely ascertained, for one thing, 
precisely what is Germany’s economic condition, 
with a view to learning what may reasonably be 
expected of her. She should certainly be made to 
pay the fullest amount of reparations compatible 
with her own recovery as a nation. For only so 
can one expect France, after her tremendous suf- 
ferings, to be satisfied. An adjustment of repara- 
tions and debts all along the line will then be 
in order. The Independent has consistently urged 
the cancellation by America of the entire Allied 
debt as an excellent starting point for general re- 
covery. This policy, we admit, would have a hard 
time of it in the present Congress, and it may be 
that the private loan now talked about might tem- 
porarily serve as a useful substitute. 

What besides a loan has the Administration in 
mind? Our correspondent, Mr. John Firman Coar, 
after a first-hand study of German conditions and 
after numerous conversations with the political and 
industrial leaders of Germany, suggested in these 
columns a plan of economic conference which 
might be most useful. He believes that if, with the 
encouragement of their several Governments, the 
great industrial leaders, especially of France and 
Germany, were to meet here in conference with 
similar American leaders, a solid understanding 
would be arrived at. And it is true that the Ameri- 
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can representatives at such a conference would 
have the trust of the others and would inspire the 
belief that they were working impartially for world 
recovery. 

Though the Harding Administration is ac- 
quainted with this suggestion, it no doubt has its 


own ideas as to how best to go about any such in- , 


ternational service. Meanwhile it is comforting to 
believe that Washington is now aware of the ripe- 
ness of the time for international leadership. If 
this step is being taken tardily, there is compensa- 
tion in the thought that, owing to the desperateness 
of Europe’s present conditions, our leadership may 
be more effective than ever before. 


To Cheek Child Labor 


ITH the current of public opinion which 

\ \ opposes working young children in fac- 

tories we are in full and hearty sym- 
pathy. Yet we view with concern the general dis- 
position to deal with the matter by amending the 
Constitution, and we shall feel it highly regretta- 
ble (unless he changes his apparently intended 
course in the matter), that President Harding 
should have recommended to Congress this way of 
dealing with the issue. We are opposed to a Con- 
stitutional amendment of this sort for two reasons 
—that such a remedy is worse in the long run than 
the evil it is aimed at; and that there is no clear 
necessity for resorting to it. We believe that a 
practical and harmless way to gain the desired end 
is available, and that it should at least be tried out 
before changing the fundamentals of our Govern- 
ment. 

A rule that no child under 14, or 16, shall work 
in a factory is not a fundamental principle of gov- 
ernment by a union of sovereign States like ours, 
which have delegated certain powers to the central 
Government solely in order to accomplish specific 
purposes which they could not compass by their 
action as independent units. It is a mere police 
regulation. It is no different in principle from the 
prohibition of Sunday golf or baseball by Congress, 
and in the minds of many thousands of our citizens 
is even less vital to social salvation than strict 
Sabbatarianism. To give Congress authority over 
the conditions of child labor in the States is in prin- 
ciple to give it authority over every detail of the 
citizen’s personal life and habits. Some men and 
women would welcome such a change; but the in- 
evitable result would be a vital alteration in the 
basis on which our union of States now functions. 
Beneath certain large aspects of unity, this coun- 
try is one of highly diverse conditions of race, of 
culture, of environment, of ideals and standards. 
It is a fundamental of our system that the separate 
States have each a free hand in finding its own 
solutions for problems that are not common and 
vital to all the States. Herein lies flexibility, room 
for experiment, and easy opportunity for retreat- 
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ing from mistaken positions without burdening the 
whole country with the error. We believe this sys- 
tem is vastly more hopeful for sound advance than 
mass movements for national legislation on essen- 
tially State matters. 

What the President might well do is to summon 
a. conference of Governors to discuss child labor 
regulation. He could make it plain to the Govern- 
ors of the States now lax as to child labor that the 
moral sentiment of the country as a whole demands 
a raising of their standards. He could point to his 
own: recommendation to Congress as showing the 
probable result of their failure to adopt the stand- 
ards of the rest of the country. He might well use 
his recommendation to point his own regret over an 
impending vital departure from the American sys- 
tem, and urge upon the Governors of the back- 
ward States—all of them long-time champions of 
“States rights”—that they appeal to their people 
for. legislation that would forestall interference 
through Constitutional change. Shrewdly planned 
and managed, we believe this appeal would be 
effective. Such a solution seems to us infinitely 
preferable to changing the Constitution. 


- Lost—At Lausanne 


ROSS currents and counter purposes in 
C politics, economic rivalries, racial and 
religious enmities—all these have had full 
play in the conference at Lausanne to end the 
Greco-Turkish war and fix the status of the Turk. 
As far as the public can see from the day-by-day 
reports, the conference has before it a multitude 
of problems which are juggled in truly kaleido- 
scopic fashion. There are the questions of the 
Mosul oil-fields, the occupation and boundaries 
of Western Thrace, the capitulations, the protec- 
tion of minorities, the Ottoman debt, the freedom 
of the Straits, and many others. Each of these 
is a knotty problem in itself, but when each is used 
as an issue to confuse and complicate the other 
problems an impasse results. 

Almost the only ray of light is the presence of 
the American delegation and the clarifying moral 
influence exerted by our representatives. It has 
been the practice of some of our caviling journals 
to ridicule the kind of participation engaged in by 
the United States. It is alleged that our Govern- 
ment is meddling in the Near East situation, in- 
terfering in settlements and demanding rights, 
without being willing to accept the responsibilities 
of full and equal participation. All this is very 
unfair and short-sighted. Much of such criticism 
comes from those who were bitterly disappointed 
that the United States did not enter the League 
of Nations. They have in the past loudly cham- 
pioned the idea of this country taking a larger 
part in world affairs, yet when the opportunity 
comes to start in a modest way a helpful codpera- 
tion, instead of welcoming and encouraging the 
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effort they indulge in splenetic outbursts calcu- 
lated to defeat it. It is from them that we hear 
the sarcastic comment about entering the League 
by the back door. 

As a matter of fact, Ambassador Child, in set- 
ting before the Conference the American point 
of view as to the open door in Mesopotamia, the 
freedom of the Straits, and the outrageous Turkish 
proposal to deport hundreds of thousands of 
Christians, did much to clear the atmosphere. To 
accomplish this it was not necessary for the United 
States to be a full-fledged member of the Con- 
ference. America looms so big in the calculations 
of all European nations that her opinion carries 
great weight in any assembly. 

The great blunder of the Allied Powers at 
Lausanne has been the invitation extended to the 
Soviet Government to participate. Two things 
should have been perfectly obvious to them before- 
hand: first, that the Soviet Government could not 
represent the Russian people and therefore no 
permanent settlement could be arranged with it; 
and secondly, that the Soviet Government, in pur- 
suit of its own ends, apart from real Russian in- 
terests, was bound to devote all its energies to 
making trouble and causing dissension among the 
Powers. France and England are now paying 
heavily for this blunder, and the end is not yet. 

We have mentioned above some of the trouble- 
some and complicated problems before the Lau- 
sanne conference. Behind them all, however, looms 
the great problem, the future of Russia vis-a-vis 
Europe. The diplomats know this—and talk of 
other things. The facts are plain. Russia, with 
her teeming millions and marvelous natural re- 
sources, will some day resume her rightful posi- 
tion. When that day comes no minor Power can 
block her natural outlet to the Mediterranean. 
Therefore any present settlement must be tem- 
porary. The Turks sense this and would like to 
arrive at an understanding with England for 
future codperation. By the same token, they are 
embarrassed by their Soviet friends. 

At bottom, the issue is whether Great Britain 
is going to cling to the policy of hostility toward 
Russia, the Palmerstonian policy based on the 
obsession that Russia aimed at taking India; or 
whether a new policy of codperation with Russia 
is to be evolved, a policy by which their mutual 
interests in the Near East can be harmonized. At 
present the narrow and obstinate tradition with 
which Lord Curzon is imbued is the chief obstacle. 
The issue is, in short, whether, as Russia revives, 
she is to come into the family of Europe as a help- 
ful member, or whether she is to be driven to the 
side of Asia when the big struggle of East and 
West takes place, if it does take place. The de- 
cision rests, not with the conference at Lausanne, 
but with Great Britain. It is not too much to 
say that upon that decision hangs the fate of 
European civilization. 
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The Transgressor—An Intimate View 
Behind the Bars 


By Rev. Thomas O. Reed 
Chaplain of Ohio Penitentiary, Columbus, Ohio 


we must first understand the real meaning of 

crime. Webster tells us that “crime is the com- 
mission of an act which is contrary to public laws.” 
A perfectly good definition, but does it convey its full 
meaning? I look upon crime as nothing more nor less 
than misapplied energy—man-power gone to waste. 

When a man’s weaknesses have manifested them- 
selves to such an extent that his energies become mis- 
applied (and he is caught), we.term him a felon and 
send him away to prison. This procedure completed, 
we dismiss him from our minds. In so doing do we not 
commit an equally grave sin? Do our actions not 
show that vengeance has been our impelling motive 
rather than a constructive spirit? 

Instead of dismissing him from our minds when his 
weaknesses become evident, here is where our interest 
in him should increase. We should start constructive 
efforts to help him overcome his weaknesses instead 
of hurling him forever in the discard. 

I grant you that prisons are intended primarily for 
punishment—this idea as a preventive of crime is most 
important—but for the prisoners themselves, of what 
avail is punishment unless it also accomplishes re- 
formation? Do our prisons of today reform or do 
they simply punish? 

I have studied the question from every angle during 
my ten years of active association with prison work. 
I have studied the question from the outside as well 
as from the inside; from the taxpayer’s standpoint as 
well as from that of the prisoner. In nine cases out 
of ten I believe that our prisons are falling far short 
of the goal which is possible for them to attain. 

It is not my idea to turn prisons into playhouses, 
nor, on the other hand, is it my idea to transform them 
into veritable hells. ‘To accomplish the best results, 


Beem we can hope to understand criminals 


prison discipline need not be cast to the four winds, . 


but the ghastly prison atmosphere must be banished 
in favor of a constructive spirit, based on the “human 
touch.” To attempt to build up a respect for the law 
by showing those who have fouled it that those whose 
duty it is to carry out the law have no respect for 
them is a mixture of malignancy and stupidity. 

I make it a point to interview personally every man 
who is received within these walls. Basing my judg- 
ment upon these interviews I should say that ninety- 
nine per cent. of all crime is directly traceable to one 
of four causes: passion, necessity, ignorance, or mental 
deficiency. I am sure you will grant that each such 
class should have separate and distinct treatment. 
There should be classification and segregation, instead 
of treatment in one large body. This is the first and 
basic fault of our present prison systems, and one 
which Ohio is trying to overcome in the building of 
her new penitentiary. 

In the second place, reformation to be lasting must 
amount to something like regeneration. Regeneration 


means a new birth, with ned ideals, new ambition, and 
new courage. 

This phase of the work has had my constant thought 
and study since assuming my charge within these walls. 
Under our present laws the judge fixes a definite mini- 
mum sentence which the man must serve. This per- 
mits us little opportunity to bring to the surface the 
best that is in a man. He has no incentive to try to 
better himself, for, try as hard as he may, he will not 
be released one minute earlier. His only object in life 
is to “do the time and get it over with.” He naturally 
becomes a sort of drone, doing just enough work to 
“get by.” Under these conditions he is mentally and 
morally going backward instead of forward. When he 
is released he is in no shape to compete with others 
in the business world, for he has lost the punch, the 
energy, and the ambition necessary for success.. This 
terrible habit, a mixture of shirking and stalling, into 
which he was naturally forced while in prison, is the 
cause of many a lost job in the outside world, and 
from lost jobs comes discouragement, from which point 
it is a short step to a return to crime. 

Personally, I am opposed to the definite fixing of 
the term of a man’s sentence. I believe that all sen- 
tences should read: “From nothing to life.” When a 
person is found to be suffering from a “mental ill,” he 
is sent to a hospital “until cured.” Why should not 
the same be done with men who have fouled the law, 
for they are suffering from mental ills of perhaps an- 
other form. 

It is next to impossible for a judge, who perhaps 
sees the prisoner but for a few brief minutes, to gauge 
at the outset the time which will be necessary to bring 
about his regeneration. Let the men who have him in 
charge during the period of treatment be the judges 
of this matter, for who is better able to determine 
when a man is cured than they? 

With such a law in force, the prisoners would have 
a real incentive to make good, for they would know 


that their hope of release depended on it. If a man is. 


not fit to return to society today, will he be completely 
cured by tomorrow, simply because his sentence is 
completed? Our present system seems to assume this 
silly fact. But if he is unfit why release him until 
he is fit? If he is still unfit, the money which the state 
has expended on his incarceration is a complete waste. 
Isn’t the “nothing to life” plan far more feasible? 

There is another, possibly the greatest, fault of our 
prison systems. This is the fact that little if any 
systematic attempt is being made to give the.men with- 
in walls a better mental equipment, and above all a 
trade at which they can make an honest living when 
released. 

Labor conditions on the outside limit to a large 
extent the number and variety of industries which can 
be maintained in prison. This obstacle is met not alone 
in one State, but in every State. It limits the setting 
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up of prison industries, and the helpful experience 
which the men can derive from them To overcome 
this difficulty we have followed what is being done in 
other States and have tried out original plans ourselves, 
but it was not until recently that a proper solution 
seemed to be in sight. 

Though handicapped severely by an entire lack of 
funds to put the plan into operation, it looks today as 
though success were almost within our reach. 
few months of trial this plan has done more to bring 
the Ohio Penitentiary to a maximum of efficiency 
as a reconstructive agency than any other single phase 
of our work. 

A large percentage of the men who enter these prison 
gates are anxious to better themselves. They have 
learned the bitter lesson that crime does not pay and 
they are anxious to use their time constructively. Few, 
if any of them, have money enough to carry on a course 
of study with an outside school, and our prison day 
school, which teaches grammar school work, was un- 
able ‘to care for them. Although we have one of the 
largest prison libraries in the country, no funds have 
ever been available for its maintenance, and the only 
books which it contains are those which have been 
donated. Occasionally an inmate was able to find in 
our library a book on the subject he desired to study, 
but when he did, in nine cases out of ten, he did not 
understand how to study it. The result was that the 
little spark of ambition which was struggling for ex- 
istence was soon snuffed out and quickly died away. 

I followed many such cases and found that the men 
soon resumed idle evenings in their cells, perhaps play- 
ing, or reading a bit of light fiction. I noticed that 
they soon tired of light reading and began brooding, 
and I soon found that a few days of brooding could tear 
down all the mental fibre which months of effort had 
been able to build up. 

I immediately exerted every effort to overcome this 
condition. At times the task has seemed almost hope- 
less, owing to our utter lack of funds. However, enough 
broad-minded, far-seeing business men have been 
shown what can be accomplished, to make possible one 
of the most unique undertakings in penal work. I re- 
fer to our Intra-Wall Correspondence School, which 
is carried on by our prison library. 

The fact that over fourteen hundred men, more than 
half of our population, are actively engaged in con- 
structive studies in this interesting school proves 
beyond a doubt that these men want to make good, if 
given the opportunity. 

At the present time a variety of 131 subjects are 
available to the inmates. All textbooks, paper, pencils, 
and other material are furnished without cost to the 
student. In fact, there is no charge of any kind in con- 
nection with the school. 

The courses available range from primary arithmetic 
and grammar to advanced engineering. There is hardly 
a branch in the educational field, especially those which 
can be taught at home, which is not included in the 
curriculum of the Intra-Wall Correspondence School. 
Electrical engineering, automobile repairing, account- 
ancy, salesmanship, carpentry and contracting, book- 
keeping, foreign languages, mathematics, and agricul- 
ture are but a few of the many subjects available. 

When enrolled, an inmate receives the first textbook 
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on the subject he is taking up, together with a set of 
questions, which we have specially prepared, covering 
the first chapter. He is also given paper upon which 
to answer these questions. When he has finished the 
chapter and has completed the written review, his 
lesson is collected and a new set of questions covering 
the second chapter is given him. 

These written lessons which have been gathered up 
are then corrected, graded, and returned to the student 
by our own library. The work is handled the same as 
though the men were studying with some outside corre- 
spondence school. 

When a man has completed a given course and all 
textbooks have been returned, he is given a final written 
examination under the direct supervision of the libra- 
rians. Upon passing this he is given a diploma which 
contains absolutely no reference to the fact that it is 
issued by a penitentiary. 

What has this unique undertaking cost the State, you 
ask? Not a single penny, for not a penny has been 
allowed us for the experiment. Every book has been 
donated by friends and all the work of the school is 
carried on by my inmate assistants. The head librarian 
is also in charge of the Intra-Wall Correspondence 
School. He is a college graduate, and upon his 
shoulders falls the brunt of the work, such as prepara- 
tion of lessons, correction of papers, and the many other 
duties which such an enterprise entails. Though his 
pay, as a prisoner, is 8 cents per day, he is as inter- 
ested in the work as though his salary were $25,000 
per year, and instead of eight hours per day, six days 
per week, his schedule calls for eighteen hours per day, 
seven days per week. His assistants are equally loyal; 
but the point I want to make is this: Give the men a 
vision to work toward; give them enough encourage- 
ment to help them over the rough road; magnify their 
good points instead of their bad ones, and you will build 
a man, instead of a criminal. 

I wish it were possible for me to convey a clear pic- 
ture of the definite results which this Intra-Wall Corre- 
spondence School is accomplishing. 


The Lamp 
By Nora B. Cunningham 


66 HEY live,” I said, “ as in a narrow room, 
With worn beliefs like ancient furniture, 
And windows tightly shut against the wind— 
The clean, fresh wind that blows across the fields— 
I’d rather stumble with my eyes on stars 
Than crouch beside a lamp, afraid to move 
Beyond the radius of its little light... .” 


“A little room,” my sister sadly said, 

“With worn beliefs like well-loved furniture, 

And windows tightly shut against the wind— 

The hungry wind that ravens through the dark, 

While they draw close into the brightness cast 

By their strong faith, a filled and well-trimmed lamp. . . 
But you, because you love the wind and stars, 

And walk undaunted over darkened fields, 

Must needs believe that such were best for them, 

Fling wide the door, let in the rushing night, 

Blow out the lamp, and leave no light at all 

To eyes unable to perceive the stars.” 
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Secretary Mellon’s Tax Proposals 
By M. C. Rorty 


tion than elsewhere. It matters little whether 

we believe that each citizen should pay taxes 
according to his ability or according to the benefits he 
receives. Neither question is raised by Secretary Mellon 
in his recent proposals for changes in Federal taxa- 
tion. All that he says is that we should not fool our- 
selves by pretending to do what cannot be done. He 
deals with facts and not with theories. He makes no 
suggestion to exempt wealth from taxation. Rather 
does he suggest how wealth may be taxed with the 
greatest certainty and with the minimum danger of 
ruin to the national conscience. He does not say, as 
he might, that, if our present tax laws remain un- 
changed, this damage to the national conscience may 
be quite as great among those who do not pay income 
taxes or own tax exempt bonds as among those who do. 

The annual report of the Treasury Department 
makes two major suggestions. The first is that the 
maximum surtax rate on individual incomes be reduced 
to 25 per cent., which, added to the normal taxes, 
would make the total tax 33 per cent. The second 
proposal is that, by constitutional amendment, all Fed- 
eral, State, municipal, and other bonds now tax exempt 
shall be made subject to taxation in the same manner 
as other classes of bonds. 

An attempt will doubtless be made by professional 
demagogues and vote-getters in Congress and out, and 
in the columns of that portion of the press which caters 
to class hatreds and class prejudices, to dispose of the 
first of these proposals with a wave of the hand, and 
to claim that the suggested change would be in the 
interest of invested wealth. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. Income taxation must be some- 
thing more than a theory. Secretary Mellon has not 
taken his cue from men of large fortunes, but from tax 
experts and practical administrators of the income 
tax laws, who, if anything, are too highly imbued with 
the notion that the rich man should be assisted toward 
salvation by confiscating his wealth. And these tax 
experts and these practical tax collectors say, now, that 
they wish to stop pretending to collect from large 
wealth, and wish actually to make such collections. 
Furthermore, the figure of 33 per cent. which, almost 
as a unit, they recommend as the most productive up- 
per limit, is the one which the Secretary has chosen. 

This change in the surtax rate stands on its own 
bottom and will be desirable, whether bonds now tax 
exempt are or are not made subject to taxation. 

Those who are most familiar with the actual work- 
ing of the income tax laws state that false returns and 
direct evasions, while somewhat common in the lower 
ranges of the schedule, are almost negligible with re- 
spect to the larger incomes. The receivers of such in- 
comes must keep accurate accounts for their own pur- 
poses, and such accounts are checked and cross-checked 
in a way that leaves few loop-holes. 

During the war period, patriotic impulses led the 
majority of large income receivers to avail themselves 
less freely than they might of the exemptions which the 
law provided. Now that income taxes are threatening 


Leena is even worse in questions of taxa- 


to run undiminished into the dim distant future, ad- 
vantage is being taken in full of every permissible ex- 
emption. According to the Treasury report, taxable 
incomes of all classes amounted in round figures to 
$6,300,000,000 in 1916, and increased to $23,700,000,000 
in 1920. Yet, during the same period, taxable incomes 
over $300,000 decreased in total amount from approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 to approximately $250,000,000. 

Much of this decline in the larger incomes has been 
due to the shifting of investments into tax exempt 
bonds. Other large reductions have undoubtedly been 
due to various legal expedients for splitting up in- 
comes and otherwise removing them from the applica- 
tion of the higher surtaxes. There has been no lack 
of will on the part of the Treasury Department to pre- 
vent this reduction in tax revenue. But the plain fact 
remains that there is a limit to tax machinery and tax 
laws. The dollar that is too seriously threatened will 
manage, somehow or other, to escape. It is like the 
darkey in the war who, when asked to join the cavalry, 
said that he did not “want to be bothered with no horse 
when them shells started to fall.” 

As to the second of Secretary Mellon’s proposals, 
which is for a constitutional amendment to remove the 
tax exempt features of state, municipal, and other 
bonds, there will be less popular opposition. There 
will, however, be concealed and open attacks for cer- 
tain special interests that are now profiting from the 
excessive state, municipal, and other public expendi- 
tures which are encouraged by the artificial stimulus 
given to the floating of public bond issues and the 
steady diversion of investment money from industrial 
fields to those represented by tax exempt bonds. And 
there may be considerable open opposition from legis- 
lators and public authorities who fear that the elimi- 
nation of the tax exempt features may seriously in- 
crease the cost of money for necessary public 
improvements. 

Here, however, Secretary Mellon has a direct an- 
swer. The opinion of the Department’s own experts 
is that the required return on tax exempt bonds is 
very little reduced by the tax exemptions, that the 
profit from such exemptions is more largely to the in- 
vestor than to the borrowers, and that the direct losses 
to the Federal Government and the states and munici- 
palities in income and property taxes far exceed any 
savings in interest charges. This opinion has been 
strongly supported by the testimony of impartial out- 
side observers in hearings before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Further support for the preceding opinion is given 
by Canadian experience where, with practically no tax 
exemptions, public bond issues enjoy a preferred posi- 
tion corresponding very closely to the position of state 
and municipal bonds in our own markets, and command 
a rate of interest from one-half to one and one-half 
per cent. lower than utility, industrial and mortgage 
issues. 

With this array of facts and expert opinion to back 
his proposals, Mr. Mellon has, in effect, issued a direct 
challenge and appeal to the sanity and political in- 
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telligence of the American people. Such appeals, in the 
long run, are always answered, and political leaders 
and publicists who assume too readily that the recent 
elections represent a return to unthinking radicalism 
may have their disappointments. There are many in- 


T is a rather remarkable fact that, with all our 

knowledge of the habits of seals, there is a real 

mystery surrounding the animals; no one has ever 
been able to discover where they go in winter; no one 
has been able to make a record of their hiding place. 

In Alaska, the seals begin to appear on the islands 
of St. Paul and St. George about the end of April or 
the first of May, and toward the latter part of August 
or in the first weeks of September they disappear as 
strangely and mysteriously as they came. This is one 
of Nature’s secrets which she has kept most success- 
fully hidden from scientists, as well as the prying 
eyes of the merely curious and inquisitive. 

Even in the days, years ago, when the seals num- 
bered five million or more, apparently some signal un- 
known to man would be given, and the next day the 
fog-wreathed rocks would be bare, the seals having de- 
serted the islands. With their slipping off into Bering 
Sea, all trace of them was lost until their return the 
following spring. ‘Then some morning they would 
suddenlp reappear, disporting themselves in the water 
or on the shore. 

When the United States bought Alaska from Russia 
in 1867, outsiders without any rights or privileges 
were in the habit of going there to kill as many seals 
as possible. In order to prevent what might prove 
the extinction of the sealing industry, the United States 
Government in 1870 stopped this indiscriminate kill- 
ing and leased the 
islands of St. Paul 
and St. George to 
the Alaska Commer- 
cial Company, giv- 
ing the company the 
right to kill 100,000 
seals a year for 20 
years. The islands 
were later leased to 
another commercial 
company and the 
killing was cut so 
that it could not ex- 
ceed 60,000 seals a 
year. In 1891 this 
figure was still fur- 
ther reduced to 15,- 
000 a year, and 
since that time it 
has varied from 15,- 
000 to 21,000 an- 
nually. In 1913 
the United States 
assumed entire con- 
trol of the sealing 
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dications that the voters as a whole are tired of being 
told only what it is assumed they wish to hear—and 
they may give an unexpected welcome to the business- 
like plain speaking of the hard-headed Secretary of the 


Treasury. 





industry and since that time has itself conducted it. 

There are now about 400,000 seals in Alaska. The 
Government has taken strict measures to prevent this 
number from being depleted. No one not authorized 
by the Government is allowed on the principal seal 
islands except at the time of the killing, when the Al- 
cuts or natives are permitted to attend to the actual 
killing of the animals and the salting of their skins. 
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The seals selected are driven slowly inshore for a mile 
or more, every care being taken not to alarm the rest 
of the herd. 

After the animals are killed and skinned, the skins 
are heavily salted on the flesh side and put in piles 
of six, being arranged in three pairs, the fleshy side 
of each skin against the fleshy side of another skin. 
Later they are rolled in packages of four and put into 
casks, then shipped to San Francisco, whence they are 
reshipped by rail to the Eastern fur centres. 

Seals weighing less than six pounds may not be 
killed, according to law, although experts say that the 
best skins come from animals between the ages of two 
and four years. For the first time last year some of 
the older seals—those from six to eight years—were 
killed as an experiment. The fur of these, “whigs,” as 
the older ones are called, is coarser and not as long 
as that of the younger ones. It takes from two to 
four skins for a coat, depending upon its size and 
style. Though it is not possible to set an exact price 
on the value of a seal skin, it is now about $70. In- 
numerable imitations of sealskins are sold, the best 
known being “Hudson seal,” which is dressed and dyed 
muskrat. Then there are numbers of near-seal vari- 
eties, which have such names as French, Siberian, or 
Baltic seal. All of the near-seal furs are simply 
dressed and dyed rabbit. 

The story of the lives of the seals and the fur in- 
dustry has been told in a fascinating book by David 
Starr Jordan. 
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By I. K. Russell 


priation of 2,000,000 francs with which to cele- 

brate properly the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Louis Pasteur. The Government appropriation car- 
ries with it the statement that Pasteur stands as “The 
Symbol of French Science.” 

The anniversary date occurs on December 27, and if 
all who are beholden to Pasteur could be assembled in 
an evening of celebration, they would probably repre- 
sent more diversified interests than, perhaps, would 
assemble to honor any other man of science. 

The medical profession, for instance, is beholden to 
him for the first sterilized bandages, and the first 
sterilized instruments. Not only did he teach to med- 
ical men the theory of Sterilization, but he unfolded 
to them their first working knowledge of the great 
world of Microscopia that is invisible to the eye but 
works a mighty havoc in hospitals and among peoples 
where contagion may grow into epidemics. 

The odd thing about this work for hospital sanitation 
is that he took the instruments 


To French Government has announced the appro- 


pus exhaled a repugnant odor, and was found to swarm with 
vibrones. Pasteur, in a sitting of The Academy of Science, 
entered into details as to the precautions which are necessary 
to get rid of germs originally present on the surface of the’ 
wound or of the cotton wool; he declared that the layers . 
of cotton. wool should be heated to a very high temperature. 
The next most interesting thing about this great 
service to the medical profession is that Pasteur gained 
his introduction to his task in that direction by exactly 
the method which makes every chemist who tries to 
solve practical problems so important to modern indus- 
try. Pasteur was at work in his laboratory with prob- 
lems of fermentation. He had three sets of observed 
facts to go on. He had noted that dough soured if 
left too long in fermentation, and that something hap- 
pened in the baking of bread to kill the action of what- 
ever caused the souring. The French Government had 
referred to him the problem of the wine that turned 
sour on voyages of the French fleet so that the sailors 
would not drink it. And the brewers of France had 
referred to him the problem of the beer that turned 
“bitter” in the beer vats. 
Starting from the observed faet 





from the hands of a surgeon in a 
maternity hospital and passed them 
through a flame to sterilize them, 
the first time he was ever in a hos- 
pital. He was then not a surgeon 
or physician at all, but an experi- 
menting chemist. The death rate 
when he entered it was 80 out of 
every 100 mothers, and the cause 
of these wholesale deaths was noted 
down as “childbirth fever.” By the 
introduction of the flame for in- 
struments between operations, and 
the bake oven for bandages, Pas- 
teur shifted the death rate from 80 








about bread and soured dough, he 
wondered if something in the wine 
could be “killed” by heat that would 
stop the souring and. the conver- 
sion into vinegar. So he heated 
wine samples to various tempera- 
tures. It is interesting to note 
now that a frugal janitor often 
turned down the gas jet under his 
samples and so ruined his experi- 
ments in these first attempts to find 
out the death temperature for 
yeasts in wine and beer, and that 
the janitor quarreled with Pasteur 
over wasting “such a lot of flame 








in 100 to 20 in 100. 
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From the hospital where he first Pasteur—“The Symbol of French Science” 


applied surgical instruments to a 
flame, Pasteur carried his claim, 
that this should be done, to the Academy of Medicine 


itself. His biographer, Vallery-Radot, thus describes 
the reception of his new operative technique: 


At the time when Pasteur received the letter (a letter from 
Sir Joseph Lister, of Edinburgh, crediting Pasteur as the 
source of the Lister system of antiseptic surgery) people in 
France were so far from all that concerned antisepsis and 
asepsis, that, when he advised surgeons at the Academy of 
Medicine to put their instruments through a flame before 
using them they did not understand what he meant and he 
had to explain. ... 

“T mean that surgical instruments merely should be put 
through a flame, not really heated, and for this reason: if an 
instrument were examined with a microscope, it would be seen 
that its surface presents grooves where dusts are harboured, 
which cannot be completely removed even by the most care- 
ful cleansing. Fire entirely destroys these organic dusts; 
in my laboratory where I am surrounded by dusts of all 
kinds, I never make use of an instrument without previously 
putting it through a flame.” 

Pasteur was ever ready to help others, giving them willing 
advice and information. In November 1874 (subsequent to 
his election to the Academy of Medicine) he had occasion to 
notice that a certain cotton-wool dressing had been badly 
done. ... A wound on the dirty hand of a laboring man 
had been bandaged with cotton wool without having been 
washed in any way. When the bandage was removed the 


on such a little sample of wine,” 
while he was thus at work discov- 
ering the real nature of yeast, and 
the existence in the air of bacteria that affected many 
human affairs in so many different ways. 

He found that heating the wine killed its ferments 
and left it sweet just as heating the dough did in the 
making of bread. And so he set the modern wine in- 
dustry upon its feet. 

Beer gave him another remarkable step forward. He 
found that after he had sweetened bitter beer, it had 
a tendency to become bitter all over again and did not 
remain sweet as the wine did—the bread did. He 
set out “culture mediums” in the breweries—especially 
on dusty rafters—and obtained from the dust the same 
germs that he found in the beer. He found that if he 
kept the beer, after killing its “wild yeasts from the 
brewery dust” by heat, sealed in tubes with cotton 
plugs, the beer would remain sweet. Thus he came 
face to face with the infection theory in all that it 
means to the medical profession today—and to sani- 
tarians in the control of notifiable, contagious diseases. 

It was only because Pasteur, looking from his labo- 
ratory window, saw ten women carried into a maternity 
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hospital one morning and ten corpses carried out at 
night, that he stepped over into the medical profession 
to apply his theories directly to human affairs. The 
instantaneous response he obtained to his vigorous ef- 
forts to reduce the death-rate, opened up to Pasteur 
the great work of his later life. Chemists must never 
forget that it was as a chemist that he made these 
great discoveries. His election to the Academy of 
Medicine came later in his life, while his fame as a 
chemist was resounding throughout France. 

By the simple “accident” of noting that an epidemic 
of anthrax swept away horses, cows, pigs, and dogs, 
and left the chickens, he discovered the importance of 
temperature in germ growth. He brought to this prob- 
lem the eternal curiosity that drove him onward 
through life, and discovered that the hen’s blood was 
four degrees C. hotter than the blood of mammals. 
Perhaps he first established himself with the medical 
profession when he killed hens with anthrax germ in- 
oculation by holding them in water until their tem- 
perature was reduced to the normal for mammals and 
“cured” them when no mammal could be cured by tak- 
ing them from the cold bath to a warm room. There 
they took care of the anthrax inoculations for them- 
selves, as the unfavorable temperature for germ growth 
was created. ' 

Pasteur did not care a cent for “pure science with- 
out application.” He called the simple brewers to- 
gether and taught them night after night in Lille how 
to prevent bitter beer by washing down the brewery 
walls and getting rid of all brewery dust. And it was 
here that modern sanitation really was born. 
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When he found the germ that was killing the silk - 
worm in France, he proclaimed his discovery far and 
wide and thus saved the silk industry to France. When 
he worked out the theory of vaccination, he proclaimed 
it to all who would hear and he gave the “Pasteur treat- 
ment” for rabies even to a boy whom he know would 
die, he was “so far gone with the disease.” He wanted 
to yield every ounce gf human helpfulness he could. 

In America his name is a household word because of 
the daily delivery to all city homes of “pasteurized 
milk.” In Algeria a city was named for him, while 
he still lived, “out of gratitude for his discoveries.” In 
Canada a district was named for him for a like reason. 
And we still know nothing better to do with a sufferer 
from a mad dog’s bite than to rush him to a Pasteur 
institute. During the siege of Paris, like the great 
patriot he was, he cried out against surgical practice 
in the case of gangrene. All around him he saw his com- 
panions dying from gangrene following gunshot wounds 
and declared it was all unnecessary—that the infection 
must come from air-borne germs which could be killed. 
The idea was too far ahead of his time. It was not 
until 1917 that they began to treat gangrene with the 
Carrel-Dakin solution and thus brought an end to op- 
erations for this disease. And at the same time they 
found that “trench foot,” because of which feet were 
being cut off by the hundreds in our World War, was 
only a mold growth and could be handled just as Pas- 
teur had taught bakers and brewers and vineyardists 
to handle molds. Thus nearly 100 years after his birth 
the world followed along trails he pointed out. Chemists 
can never be accused of honoring him too greatly. 


Direct Elections and the Presidency 
By Fabian Franklin 


President, abolishing the Electoral College” 


r4 [Presa popular election of President and Vice- 
and “extension of the direct primary to the 


nomination of President and Vice-President” are 
among the purposes declared in resolutions adopted at 
the recent conference of radicals, liberals, and pro- 
gressives at Washington, as summarized in the New 
York Times. What shape the proposals for these ends 
may finally take, and whether they will assume practical 
importance in the near future, it is too early to say; 
but both subjects have been given sufficient promi- 
nence to make some discussion of them timely. 

If the first of these proposals should take the shape 
of a mere abolition of the mechanism of the Electoral 
College, it would constitute a change of no profound 
import. It would present the advantage of making it 
possible to discriminate between the Presidential and 
Vice-Presidential candidate on the same party ticket; 
and this is not altogether unimportant, for Vice-Presi- 
dents have in so many instances succeeded to the chief 
magistracy through the death of the President that it 
would be desirable to have a real choice in the case of 
the lesser office, instead of that unavoidable lumping 
of it with the greater which voting for Electors entails. 
Apart from this, abolition of the Electoral College 
would be an improvement in mechanism, but not one of 
prime importance. In essence, and almost in form, the 
voters express their choice for President as “directly” 


when they vote for Electors pledged to a given candi- 
date as they could if they voted for him without the 
intervention of the Electoral College machinery. 
But “direct popular election of President,” in past 
agitations on the subject—and the scheme, though it 
has never succeeded in getting far, has been broached 
innumerable times—has been understood to mean much 
more than the mere abolition of the Electoral College; 
and very likely, if a real agitation for it should now 
be started, it will take the shape of this larger issue. 
Direct election of the President by the people has 
generally been understood to mean choice by a major- 
ity of the entire popular vote of the nation. Under the 
existing system, a candidate may have a great major- 
ity of the Electors, although his opponent polled a 
heavy majority of the votes of the people. A majority 
of a thousand in New York would give a candidate the 
whole of the Electoral vote of that great State, just 
as a majority of half a million would; and if, for ex- 
ample, his opponent carried Minnesota and Kansas and 
Nebraska and the two Dakotas by 100,000 each, this 
aggregate of a half million majority would give him 
only forty electoral votes. Of course the reverse is 
equally true: if it happened that sentiment in New 
York was overwhelmingly in favor of one candidate 
so that he carried the State by a million majority, 
while parties were nearly evenly divided in a group of 
Middle West States which were carried by the op- 
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posite candidate, a few thousand majority in those 
States would counterpoise the million majority in New 
York. 

This circumstance has always seemed to many per- 


- sons an intolerable thing; they have felt that it violated 


the principle of majority rule. But it is a mistake to 
erect that principle into a sacrosanct dogma. We must 
aim at a good practical approximation to majority rule; 
we must not deliberately violate it for an unfair pur- 
pose. But on the other hand, we must not insist on a 
literal enforcement of it at the sacrifice of all other 
considerations. The existing system has not in prac- 
tice resulted in any gross departures from majority 
rule; and it has advantages that far outweigh the ob- 
jections to it. 

Of these advantages perhaps the greatest is that 
it prevents any one section which may have a peculiar 
interest or preference from imposing its will on the 
rest of the country. If, for example, owing to some 
local interest, or the peculiar composition of its popu- 
lation, New York gave a majority of a million for one 
party, and every one of the other forty-four States was 
carried by the opposite party, by majorities ranging 
from ten to twenty thousand, would not any sensible 
persen see that the million majority in New York ought 
not to override the six or seven hundred thousand 
majority in the rest of the country? And what is 
evident in this extreme case applies, in its degree, in 
a case of less marked character. The division by 
States takes account of something real, something 
vital, which the mere brute count of noses does not 
allow for. 

Much more that might be said along this line I must 
refrain from going into; but there is a practical con- 
sideration of the utmost importance which I cannot 
pass unmentioned. Under the existing system the re- 
sult, in any sharply contested election, turns on the 
votes of “doubtful”? States—States in which the oppos- 
ing parties are somewhat evenly matched. Under a 
system of election of the President by sheer force of 
aggregate majorities, it would be of just as much ad- 
vantage to a candidate to add ten thousand to his vote 
in a “rock-ribbed” Republican (or Democratic) State 
as to add that number to his vote in a close State. The 
consequence would be that efforts to prevent fraud, 
or corruption, or illicit methods generally, instead of 
being concentrated upon a few States, would have to 
be made with equal energy in every State in the Union; 
and in the case of the “rock-ribbed’”’ States this would 


have to be done without the aid of that alert public 


sentiment which a close division of parties naturally 
brings about. But even this is not all. It is a practical 
fact, whether one likes it or not, that the “Solid South” 
has been for half a century, and promises to be for a 
long time to come, in the absolute control of one party. 
The country views this condition of things with 
equanimity under a system in which every State votes 
as a unit; but it could not possibly do so under a sys- 
tem in which any popular vote which the South might 
see fit to roll up would be thrown with its full weight 
into the scales as against the votes cast in States 


where each party has to earn its vote in a real contest. 


with its rival. If there were no other objection to 
the scheme of election by direct popular vote, this alone 
would be fatal from the standpoint of practical states- 
manship. 
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The selection of party candidates for the Presidency 
by direct vote of the entire population of the country 
in a primary election is open, of course, to the same 
objections. But in the case of the primary there are 
other objections which apply even if the result of the 
direct primary were determined by States as units. 
The resolution adopted at Washington declares for 
“national measures providing that the candidates of 
all political parties for President and Vice-President ‘ 
shall be nominated by the direct votes of the voters 
of the country without the intervention of any con- 
ventions.” Whether this means a mass vote of all the 
people of the country, or a vote upon the basis of State 
divisions, it opens up a prospect which it is hardly 
an exaggeration to call appalling. The direct primary 
has merits, but it also has great drawbacks; and the 
greater the political area to which it applies the greater 
are the drawbacks. 

At a general election, the standing division of the 
people into parties provides the basis on which the 
campaign is built up. But the primary is a contest 
between individual aspirants, and not between organi- 
zations, so that the whole structure of the campaign 
has to be built to order, from the ground up. The 
building up of such a structure throughout the nation, 
with any effectiveness, must usually involve the ex- 
penditure, even for the most legitimate purposes, of 
a vast sum of money; and all this expenditure, be it 
remembered, is, on the face of it, incurred for the pro- 
motion of the chances of a particular individual, not 
of a party. But even this does not begin to exhaust 
the objections to a direct Presidential primary upon 
a national scale. There is no reason to suppose that 
any one candidate would get a majority of all the votes 
cast; and nomination by a mere plurality would open 
up all sorts of queer possibilities. Some scheme of 
second and third choices might lessen the force of this 
objection, but no such scheme would suffice to prevent 
the outcome from being largely a matter either of 
chance or of manipulation by expert managers of 
Presidential booms. 

Even more fundamental than any of these things is 
the objection that the choice of the party candidate 
by sheer force of numbers, without any participation 
in the matter by the party’s leaders, would tend still 
further to devitalize our political parties. We all com- 
plain of the meaninglessness of our party divisions; 
and of the absence of leadership; but it is quite cer- 
tain that the less you leave to leaders to do, the less 
leadership you will have. A party without leaders is 
perforce a party without character; and, as though 
to emphasize the notion that it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference whether a party is really a party or not, the 
resolution of the Washington conference expressly rec- 
ommends that “every registered voter shall, without 
disclosing his party affiliation, receive the ballots of 
all parties and be entitled to mark in secret his choice 
of party candidates on one party ballot, the others be- 
ing destroyed.” This is the plan that works so charm- 
ingly in some of the Western States; a plan by which 
Democrats or, Populists may dictate a Republican nomi- 
nation, or vice versa. Now it may be that the party 
system is, in its very nature, a bad thing; but if we are 
to have parties, it seems hardly rational to carry them 
on not only without anything like rea] leaders, but also 
without anything like real members. 
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Domestic Affairs 
Doings of Congress 
HE extra session of Congress ended at 11.50 a. m. 
December 4, and at 12 m. the same day the final 
regular session of the Sixty-seventh Congress began. 

The nomination of Mr. Pierce Butler for Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court failed of confirmation at the extra 
session, through the opposition of the “radical-progressive” 
group. His name has again been submitted to the Senate 
and confirmation is expected. 

‘ The Democratic filibuster against the Anti-Lynching bill 
was at last successful. The champions of the bill having 
announced that there would be no further effort to make it 
the unfinished business of the Senate, that body was enabled 
to proceed to business. 

_A-rural credits bill which has the approval of the Admin- 
istration has been introduced in both House and Senate. 
It. proposes to use the machinery of the existing Farm 
Loan Bureau with its Federal Land Banks and to provide 
a revolving loan fund of $60,000,000. 

‘Two more rural credits bills have ,been introduced. One, 
like the Administration bill, would use the Farm Loan 
Bureau machinery for:the purpose of.extending additional 
credits, but on a more generous scale;than that. proposed 
in the Administration bill. The other would authorize the 
War Finance Corporation to make loans to foreign pur- 
chasers of American agricultural products and livestock. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation — is _ behind both 
bills. 

The Wets in the House launched a fierce attack against 
the item of $9,000,000 in the Treasury Supply bill for pro- 
hibition enforcement, especially such part of that amount 
as.is.intended for publicity, propaganda, and the purchase 
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Three members of the new Irish Free State Senate. Left to right: 

William Butler Yeats, the poet; George Russell (“A. E.”), per- 

haps the most extraordinary personality in Ireland; Lord Dun- 
raven, the famous sportsman 


of bootleg liquor to be used in evidence; but after the Presi- 
dent’s address to Congress, with its remarks on prohibition 
enforcement, the attack collapsed. 

The Ship Subsidy bill has been made the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate. The Democrats have declared that they 
do not intend to filibuster against the bill, but their actions 
to date have not been consistent with that declaration. 

It is reported that the farm bloc will move to have the 
Ship Subsidy bill laid aside in favor of rural credits legis- 
Jation in the Senate, and have enough votes pledged to ac- 
complish their fell design. 


The President to Congress. 
The President addressed Congress on the 8th. Having 


pointed out the need of more ample credit facilities for 
the farmer and the raiser of livestock, he indicated how 
greatly improvement in agricultural conditions must de- 
pend upon provision of better and cheaper transporta- 
tion. On various aspects of the transportation problem 
he talked wisely and at some length. There should be 
coérdination, he said, of motor-car and railway transporta- 
tion, instead of wasteful rivalry between them. Greater 
use should be made of inland waterways, and rail lines 
should be more effectively connected up with sea-carriers. 
Railway lines should be merged into groups, freight cars 
should be pooled under a central agency,.and there should 
be a central agency to aid in oe the less robust 
carriers. 

He proposed abolition of the Railroad Labor Board and 
substitution for it of a Labor division in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, “to hear and decide disputes re- 
lating to wages and working conditions which have failed 
of adjustment by proper committees created by the rail- 
ways and their employees.” He recommended that, in 
case the above proposal should not be approved, the mem- 
bership of the present board be limited to representatives 
of the public and that the place of sitting be changed to 
Washington, where the board would be in close touch 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. “Public in- 
terest,” said he, “demands that ample power be conferred 
upon the Labor tribunal, whether the present board or 
the suggested substitute, to require its rulings to be ac- 
cepted by both parties to a disputed question.” 

“Before enlarging the immigration quotas,” declared 
the President, “we had better provide registration for 
aliens and establish our immigration boards abroad,” 
whereby “we could end the pathos at our ports, where men 
and women find our doors closed after long voyages and 
wasted savings, because they are unfit for admission.” 

The President also recommended the following: a con- 
stitutional amendment to abolish child labor; rigid en- 
forcement of prohibition legislation; a constitutional amend- 
ment to restrict issues of tax-exempt securities, both Fed- 
eral and State; development of reclamation and irrigation 
projects and improvement of means of forest protection; 
investigation of the causes of the very great differences 
between costs of production and prices paid by the ulti- 
mate consumer, to be followed by corrective action; and 
a survey of national resources in men and materials, to 
furnish the basis of a plan for their utilization for the 
national defense. 

He declared his intention of inviting the Governors of 
States and territories to a conference with the Federal 
authorities, with a view to codperation towards prohibition 
enforcement. 

Certainly the President does not expect that more than 
a beginning can be made towards carrying out these rec- 
ommendations by the present Congress, and it must be re- 
membered that the radical-progressives will hold the bal- 
ance of power in the next Congress. 


The Budget 

In forwarding to Congress the budget estimates for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, President Harding an- 
nounced that there is good prospect that the deficit for 
the fiscal year 1923 will be found to be not more than 
$274,000,000, instead of about $697,000,000 as at first es- 
timated. It is even possible, he declared, that the entire 
deficit will be wiped out and the budget balanced. The 
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new budget statement estimates receipts for the fiscal year 
1924 at $3,361,813,359 and expenditures at $3,180, 843, 234— 
a surplus of $180,969,125. 


The Radiol: Peegpesntion Bloc 
On the first of December, under the auspices of “The 
People’s Legislative Service’ (a radical-progressive or- 
ganization), a radical-progressive bloc within the Repub- 
lican Party in Congress was formed, headed by Senator 
La Follette. The following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, that the progressive-minded Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of all parties agree to meet from time to time and 
codperate whole-heartedly in order to accomplish the funda- 
mental purpose upon which we are all united, namely: 

To drive special privilege out of control of Government and 
restore it to the: people. 

To this end we will oppose unceasingly special-interest 
legislation, and in order to prepare scientifically to meet the 
critical situation that confronts the nation, we propose to 
create special committees, composed of members of the Senate 
and House, coéperating with men of affairs and experts, to 
prepare and submit to this group for consideration from time 
to time during this and the next Congress practical and con- 
structive plans for dealing with the following great subjects: 

Agriculture, labor, railroads, shipping, natural resources, 
credits, taxation, amendments to the Constitution, looking to 
the abolishment of the electorai college and the earlier meet- 
ing of newly-elected Congresses. 

In order to restore and perpetuate the control of the people 
over their Government, we propose the institution of a nation- 
wide campaign in the various States for direct, open primar- 
ies for all elective offices, including the Presidency, and for 
effective Federal and State corrupt practises acts. 


The gentlemen of the bloc do not, it seems, intend the 
formation of a new party, but they do intend to discredit 
the policies and personnel of the Harding Administration, 


_ and to dictate the party nominations and platform in 1924. 


Brief Notes 
In his annual report to Congress, Secretary Mellon rec- 
ommends that the highest income surtax rate be reduced 
from the present more than 50 per cent. to not more than 


25 per cent. He says that the yield from the present 


higher surtaxes is tending to become negligible. 
* * * 


The Administration having expressed the wish that Gen- 


Where the Lausanne Conference is being held 


ral Wood would remain as Governor General of the Philip- 

pines, in view of the critical situation there, General Wood 

has resigned as Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 
* * * 

In his Philadelphia speech Clemenceau said: “The mo- 
ment Germany knows that France, England, and America 
are standing together, peace is assured. Do you think it is 
asking too much to let all these ingane folk—Germany, Rus- 
sia, and Turkey—know that you will not tolerate their 
machinations against peace?” 

Clemenceau will give the proceeds of his American tour 
to the American Field Service Fund, which provides schol- 
arships (with object similar to that of the Rhodes scholar- 
ships) for American youths in French universities and 
French youths in American universities. 

* * * 

The Speejacks, a 98-foot motorboat, arrived in New 
York harbor on the 11th, with the owner, A. Y. Gowen of 
Chicago, vice-president of the Lehigh Portland Cement Com- 
pany, his wife, and nine others (men) aboard, completing 
a fifteen-month voyage around the globe—a glorious Odys- 
sey worthy of a Homer. The tonnage of the Speejacks is 
64, and she draws 6 feet. 


Ireland 

N December 4 the Lords passed the two Irish bills— 
@) the bill embodying the Free State Constitution and the 
Consequential Provisions bill; the former without amend- 
ment, and the latter with only insignificant amendments 
which the Commons at once accepted. The royal assent 
was given to both bills on the 5th, and thereby the Irish 
Free State acquired full legal status. 

On the 6th the members of the Dail Eireann, or Pro- 
visional Free State Parliament, took the oath prescribed 
by the new Constitution, and thus that body became the 
lower House (or Chamber) of the Free State Parliament. 
The Chamber elected Mr. Cosgrave “President of the Coun- 
cil” (practically the same thing as Premier) of the Free 
State, and Mr. Cosgrave named six ministers (all of whom 
had been members of the cabinet of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment) to constitute, with himself, the Executive Coun- 
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cil. The Senate, constituted upon the admirable plan laid 
down by the constitution, is now organized and in session. 

The Governor General (appointed by the Crown) is 
Timothy Healy; the selection is universally acclaimed. 

The Ulster Parliament, on the 7th, unanimously voted 
an address to the Throne, “contracting” Ulster out of the 
Free State. 

All went off in Dublin on the 6th with a quietness most 
uncanny. Not a sign, not a “peep,” from the Republicans 
in Dublin, or indeed anywhere in southern Ireland. 

But on the 7th there was a violent revival of “irregular” 
activity in several places in southern Ireland, and in 
Dublin a thing most terrible occurred. Deputy Speaker 
O’Maille of the Chamber of the new Parliament was 
wounded and Brigadier General Sean Hales, a member of 
the Chamber, was killed by a band of Republican assassins, 
as the two were on their way to a session of the Chamber 
in Dublin. The Government decided on reprisals. Rory 
O’Connor, leader of the insurgents in the affair of the 
Four Courts last June, and three others associated with 
him in that sorry business, being in Mountjoy Jail, were 
on the night of the 7th tried by a court-martial and found 
guilty. The next morning they were executed. The offi- 
cial communiqué stated that the executions were “in re- 
prisal for the assassination of Brigadier General Sean 
Hales and as a solemn warning to those who are engaged 
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The Speejacks, motor boat, 98 ft. long, which has just completed 
one of the most remarkable of circumnavigations of the globe 


in a conspiracy of assassination against the representatives 
of the Irish people.” Presumably O’Connor and his as- 
sociates were tried by regular court-martial and not by 
one of the military commissions recently set up by the 
Provisional Parliament and vested with specified powers 
for dealing with crimes connected with the insurrection. 
It is understood that their jurisdiction is not retroactive. 
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General Mulcahy, Minister of Defense, has issued a 
proclamation declaring the existence of a conspiracy to 
“assassinate the members of the nation’s Parliament, which 
has already claimed two victims.” Wherefore, “to safe- 
guard the lives of the people’s representatives, to safe- 
guard the life of the nation itself, the sternest measures 
are necessary and will be adopted.” Any person found 
possessing without authority “any bomb, portion of bomb, 
or article of similar nature, any dynamite or other ex- 
plosive substance, any revolver, rifle or other fire weapon, 
or any ammunition for firearms,’ is liable to be haled be- 
fore a committee of officers of the National Army, who, 
if they find guilt, will make report of the matter to the 
Army Council, any two members of which acting as a 
committee are empowered, if both concur in the finding, to 
order the death or other punishment. “Such order will 
be carried out summarily.” 

The executions were the subject of hot debate in the 
Dail on the evening of the 8th. The action of the Govern- 
ment was sustained by a vote of 39 to 14, most of the 
opposing votes being cast by Labor members. 

General Mulcahy and President Cosgrave defended the 
executions on large grounds. Reprisals had not been or- 
dered in a spirit of revenge, they asserted, but on cool con- 
sideration it had been thought absolutely necessary to 
meet terror with terror, if the plot to assassinate one by 
one the members of the Government and Parliament was 
to be defeated. Whether or no the Government has done 
wisely—ah! that is the question. 

The Free State Senate was sworn in on the 11th, and on 
the 12th the Free State Parliament was formally opened 
by Governor General Healy, who delivered the royal mes- 
sage and made an address of his own. The King’s message 
was received in silence, but the Governor General’s speech 
was enthusiastically applauded. 


The London Conference 


HE conference of the Premiers of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Belgium began in London on the 
9th. Premier Poincaré started the proceedings with a 
proposal of a two-year moratorium to Germany, qualified 
by the imposition of “productive guarantees.” Then Bonar 
Law made tentative proposals of the very first importance. 
He said that the Balfour note was in no sense binding on 
his Government. “I am prepared,” said he, “to reconsider 
the question of cancellation of debts, if such cancellation 
would insure a settlement satisfactory to the British Gov- 
ernment.” He then indicated in a general way his idea of 
a settlement: a moratorium of sufficient length to enable 
Germany to set her house in order, reéstablish her credit, 
and stabilize the mark; no military action by the French; 
and a reduction of the German indemnity to 40,000,000,000 
gold marks or less. He added that the cancellation of debts 
owing Britain was not to be considered except as a feature 
of a final settlement of the reparations question. 

Poincaré, however, was unwilling definitely to renounce 
his “productive guarantees” (for which see previous issues 
of The Independent), prior to thorough discussion and to 
complete development of the British position. Press of 
other business compelled adjournment, on the 11th, until 
January 2. One definite thing was accomplished—rejec- 
tion of the German Chancellor’s interim proposal as en- 
tirely unsatisfactory. The Premiers are said to have parted . 
amicably and hopefully. 


The Lausanne Conference 
The Straits. 


PACE is lacking here for an adequate account of the 
very interesting discussion of the Straits problem in 
the Lausanne Conference during the earlier part of the 
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week ended December 9. For a full account the reader 
is referred to The Independent Inter-Weekly for Schools 
of December 16. 

In a long statement vitiated by lies and propaganda, 
Chicherin set forth the Russian position, demanding that 
the Straits be closed to warships other than Turkish and 
that there be no restrictions upon Turkish sovereignty. 
On the 6th Lord Curzon made a full statement of the Al- 
lied programme for the Straits. The following summary 
of the most important items thereof is quoted from the 
Washington Sunday Star: 

Freedom of commercial navigation through the Straits 
(the term “Straits” as used by the Allies includes the Sea 
of Marmora) both in peace and in war for nations not at war 
with Turkey, and a similar freedom for warships, except 
that the total tonnage of warships of any outside Power to 
be allowed in the Black Sea may not exceed the total tonnage 
of the strongest naval Power on the Black Sea (i. e., Russia), 
and except that this limitation shall not apply to an outside 
Power at war with a Power on the Black Sea; demilitarized 
zones to a depth of twenty-five miles on either side the 
Straits; and a commission to supervise the execution of the 
Allied programme, to include one representative of each of 
the following-named Powers—Turkey, the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Japan, Greece, Ru- 
mania, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria. 

Mr. Child, chief representative of the United States, 
made a speech in perfect agreement with the Allied plan. 

On the 8th Ismet presented to the Conference the Turkish 
viewpoint respecting the Straits. One gathers from the 
Associated Press account that he made a rather rambling 
speech which indicated no very great dissidence from the 
Allied proposals of the 6th. Having in mind Article IV 
of the Turkish National Pact, which declares that “the se- 
curity of the City of Constantinople and of the Sea of 
Marmora must be effected,” he asked for guarantees from 
the Powers adequate to effect this security. 

He proposed, in language of the vaguest, important limit- 
ations, both as to number of ships and as to tonnage of 
individual ships, on the right of outside Powers to send 
warships into the Black Sea. 

He objected to demilitarization of the shores of the Sea 
of Marmora, declaring defensive arrangements on the coast 
to be necessary to the security of Anatolia and Eastern 
Thrace. 

He thought Turkey should be allowed some defensive in- 
stallations on the Gallipolli Peninsula against the possibil- 
ity of a surprise attack. 

He thought twenty-five miles too great a width for the 
proposed demilitarized zones. 

He proposed that the islands of Samothrace, Lemnos, 
Imbros and Tenedos be demilitarized and made autono- 
mous. To this Curzon replied that autonomy could not 
be considered for Lemnos, as it was overwhelmingly Greek 
in population, but that the proposal of autonomy for the 
other islands might be discussed; he agreed that all four 
islands should be demilitarized. 

To Ismet’s proposals in general, Curzon replied amiably 
but noncommittally; the points raised by Ismet were re- 
ferred to experts. When the experts have done their 
work, the general discussion will be resumed. 


The Minorities 


It will be recalled how the word went out from Angora 
and reached the Lausanne Conference that all Greeks in 
Turkey, including Constantinople, must leave. Thereupon 
Venizelos (thinking to salvage something, and hoping to 
ease the plight of the Anatolian Greeks by formally ex- 
changing them for Turks of Greece, with mutual indemni- 
fication) proposed that the Greeks in Turkey, except Con- 
stantinople, be exchanged for the Turks in Greece, but 
that the Greeks in Constantinople be allowed to remain 
there. “No, no,” said the Turks; “Turkey, including the 
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capital, must be completely purged of Greeks. We agree 
to the formal exchange of the Turks in Greece for a like 
number of Greeks, with mutual indemnification; but, that 
effected, the remaining Greeks in Turkey must go, includ- 
ing those in Constantinople.” Reminded that Constan- 
tinople would suffer a terrible economic loss should the 
great Greek business men, who have hitherto handled so 
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large a part of the big business in Constantinople, be 
ejected, the Turks said: “Thank you for nothing. That’s 
our lookout. Besides, as no general indemnity is in sight, 
we propose to use the wealth of these Greeks to indemnify 
us for the devastation wrought in our country by the 
Greeks.” Their attention invited to the fact that, if the 
200,000 or so Greeks still left in Constantinople should 
have to go to Greece, they, an urban folk, would be com- 
pelled to take up rural life, a change which would involve 
terrible hardship, the Turks replied that that was a con- 
sideration which left them cold. 

‘But at last a voice too important to be disregarded 
was raised in protest. The Pope appealed to the Lau- 
sanne Conference on behalf of the Christians of Constan- 
tinople (for though the Angora edict of expulsion applied 
in set terms to the Greeks only, the Armenians were be- 
ing made to understand that their departure was no less 
desired). ‘ 

To the Pope’s protest Ismet replied through the press, 
impudently and disingenuously; nevertheless, that protest 
had a powerful effect on Ismet both directly and indirectly, 
as shall be seen in the sequel. 

Shamed by the Pope’s protest, or for whatever reason, 
the Allied delegates at Lausanne told Ismet that the 
Christians still remaining in Constantinople must be al- 
lowed to continue their residence there, unmolested in 
person and property. And at last, on the 7th, after the 
exodus of Christians from Constantinople had been going 
on for a considerable time (according to one dispatch, at 
the rate of 5,000 per day; but that is probably an over- 
statement), the American delegation at Lausanne spoke 
out in protest against “new compulsory movements of 
population,” especially against expulsion of the Constan- 
tinople Greeks. 

* * * 

It is proof of the monstrous insolence of the Turks that 
they expected to be able to expel all Greeks from Turkey, 
including Constantinople, without prejudice to the Turks 
in Greece, and without indemnification to the Greeks. [It 
is true that the Greeks expelled from Eastern Thrace took 
with them most of their movable property, but apparently 
the Greeks who have left Anatolia and Constantinople have 
been completely fleeced, and apparently a like fate was in- 
tended for the remainder.] But a partial halt was called 
on this programme. The Turks were not able to put it 
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completely over. Following upon, if not in consequence of, 
the Pope’s protest, the Allies declared that the Constanti- 
nople Greeks must be left alone. The Turks then proposed 
that the Greeks of Constantinople be allowed to remain 
there on condition that the Turks in Greece be allowed to 
remain in Greece (the Anatolian Greeks to be ejected, of 
course). This pleasant proposal being rejected by the 
Allies and a belated wave of indignation and sympathy 
throughout Christendom on behalf of the Christian minori- 
ties discovering itself, the Turks consented that the remain- 
ing Constantinople Greeks be not molested (except that 
Greek immigrants into the city since October 30, 1918, the 
date of the Mudros armistice, must go). Moreover, they 
saw the advantage, in the changed posture of affairs, to the 
Turks in Greece, in a formal exchange of the latter for the 
remaining Greeks in Anatolia (the numbers of said Turks 
and Greeks being about the same, i. e., about 300,000 of 
each race). Therefore, with a certain show of magnanimity, 
they proceeded to clamor for the exchange. The Greeks, ex- 
pecting too much from the altered temper of the Allies, now 
demanded that there be no further compulsory movement of 
populations; even that the expelled Greeks be allowed to 
return to their old homes. But the Allies could not see 
their way to supporting that demand. Backed by the Amer- 
ican delegation, the Allied delegation petitioned (no more) 
the Turks to abandon the plan of a compulsory mutual ex- 
change and to allow the sorry remnant of Greeks in Ana- 
tolia to: remain there. To this Ismet would not hear. 
x * * ‘ 


_ So then the Greeks still in Constantinople (with certain 
exceptions; for example, the Greek Patriarch and his en- 
tourage must go) may stay there, if they want to take the 
risks to person and property; and the Turks in Greece and 
the Greeks in Anatolia are to be exchanged. As to the 
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900,000 (approximately) Greeks already expelled from Tur- 
key, the Turks “should worry.” 

Now enter the most embarrassing question which has 
confronted the conference to date. The above arrangements 
carried out, there would remain in Turkey the following- 
named Christians: the Constantinople Greeks (about 
200,000), the Armenians (Heaven only knows how many 
or rather how few), and the Assyrian Christians (who are 
only casually remembered from time to time). The Allies 
demand adequate guarantees for the rights of these minor- 
ities. There must be, they say, an international commis- 
sion (preferably one appointed by the League of Nations) 
sitting at Constantinople, empowered to investigate charges 
of ill-treatment of minorities submitted to it. The Turks 
say they will accept (their limit of concession) the same 
treaty arrangements regarding minorities asi are embodied 
in certain European treaties. Under the treaties referred 
to, a League commission sitting at Geneva supervises the 
treatment of minorities—in Poland, Jugoslavia, etc.—send- 
ing agents out to investigate charges of ill-treatment. 
Ismet objects to a special commission sitting at Constanti- 
nople on the ground that it would infringe Turkish sover- 
eignty. Such supervision would result, says he, as of old, 
in “the exploitation of minorities for political purposes 
under the lying cloak of humanitarianism.” 

Lord Curzon made an especial appeal to the Turks on 
behalf of the Armenians in Turkey; he “petitioned” that 
a “place of retreat and concentration” be granted them in 
northeastern Asia Minor or in Cilicia. To this Ismet re- 
plied contemptuously that the thing proposed was impossi- 
ble. Turkey, however, he said, was content to let the sur- 
viving Armenians in Turkey remain there, provided they 
ceased to intrigue against Turkey. Here Ismet digressed 
a little to talk of massacres. The Greeks and Armenians 
in Turkey, he said, had invited their fates by their political 
intrigues. The massacres were regrettable, but necessary. 
To drive home his point, he cited the condition of the Jews 
in Turkey. Turkey had never thought of expelling the 
Jews, since they had never been guilty of political intrigue, 
never had been the instruments and pretext of political in- 
trigue by outside Powers. 

“” Our attitude towards the Jews is sufficient to show that in 

our country the best way to enjoy all rights is for decent 

citizens not to have compromising relations with the outside 
and not to be the object of particular solicitude from abroad. 
* * * 

Lord Curzon summed up against the Turks at the end of 
the proceedings of the 18th as follows: ‘When we leave 
Lausanne—and we may go sooner. than you think—when 
the world hears that the Allied Powers have been fighting 
the battle of the minorities and have gotten nothing but 
platitudes in return, the general impression will be de- 
plorable.” 

Probably true, albeit Curzonishly expressed; but one 
could wish that the Allied Powers had started out to fight 
for these minorities when there were more of ’em to fight 
for and when the prospects of success were brighter. 


A Note 


Discussion of the following important matters (of oc- 
currence up to and including December 15) must go over 
to next week’s issue: Senator La Follette’s speech in 
opposition to the Ship Subsidy bill; the bill intro- 
duced in Congress calling for an appropriation of 70 mil- 
lion dollars for food for Germans and Austrians alleged 
to be starving; Bonar Law’s speech to the Commons, the 
remarks in which on cancellation of debts have been widely 
interpreted as contradictory to what he said on that sub- 
ject at the recent conference of Premiers; and how the crisis 
which threatened the break-up of the Lausanne Confer- 
ence (on the minorities question) was suddenly ended by 
Ismet Pasha’s announcement of Turkey’s intention to join 
the League of Nations. 
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Germany’s Disastrous Prosperity 
By John Firman Coar 


mans. Partial employment there is, but un- 

employment is practically unknown. In some 
lines of industry the demand for labor exceeds the sup- 
ply. This was not the case a year ago. In November 
1921, there were 145 male (likewise 116 female) ap- 
plicants for every hundred vacant positions. In July of 
the current year only 111 male (likewise 97 female) 
workers applied for every hundred jobs to be filled. In 
the meanwhile Germany’s industrial production increased 
from about 65 per cent. of the annual prewar output to 
approximately 75 per cent. The number of new financial 
and industrial enterprises more than trebled. In the 
first quarter of 1921, 204 new stock companies were 
launched. During the same period of 1922, the number 
of new stock companies reached 708. As against the 
five billion marks of new capital invested in financial 
and industrial undertakings (old and new) during the 
first three months of 1921, the first quarter of 1922 
showed a record of over twelve billion marks. Dividend 
totals and dividend rates increased proportionately. The 
average dividend rate of industrials just before the 
war was 11.8 per cent. per annum. The average dividend 
rate for the year ending June, 1922, was about 34 per 
cent. This “prosperity” is shared by the banks. The 
‘Deutsche Bank, for example, declared, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914, dividends at the rate of 
12.5 per cent. on a capitalization of only 200 million 
marks. In 1921-22 its dividends were at the rate of 
24 per cent. on a capital of 400 million marks. The 
total turnover of the bank during the same periods 
was 129 billion marks (1913-14) and 2% trillion marks 
(1921-22). 

Statistics like the foregoing might be quoted almost 
indefinitely and they have been quoted continually to 
prove Germany’s capacity to pay reparations. As one 
of the results we have the legend of Germany’s indus- 
trial prosperity. As another result we have the inability 
of most Americans to approach the problem of European 
reconstruction in a reasonable spirit. “If Germany is 
as busy as all that, she should be made to pay, and the 
sooner that is the case the sooner Europe will return 
to normal conditions.” Of course, when men prominent 
in the affairs of our country make statements like that, 
they are quite aware that much of Germany’s so-called 
prosperity is on paper. When, as was the case last 
June, it requires one hundred marks to do the work 
accomplished before the war by one mark, even an 
economic ignoramus knows that the statistics deal with 
inflated values and that capitalization, turnover, divi- 
dends, and the like must be scaled down. The obvious 
remedy, therefore, for such ills as necessarily attend 
the depreciation of the German mark, seems to be the 
discontinuance of the issue of fiat money. In the face 
of the fact that between April 1 and July 31, 1922, out of 
a total new issue of 35,875,300,000 marks (treasury 
notes), 27,746,000,000 marks were required for the pur- 
chase of acceptable foreign exchange in order to meet 
obligations imposed by the Treaty of Versailles, few if 
any bankers believe that the issue of paper money can 
-be stopped in Germany without a moratorium of .at 
least two years in the payment of reparations, jand many 


N: people in the world are busier than the Ger- 


hold that, in addition, Germany should be granted an 
international loan for the purpose of further stabilizing 
its currency. This is the bankers’ point of view and it 
is the basis of the recent proposal of Mr. Bradbury, 
(Great Britain’s representative on the reparation com- 
mission). 

It is the obvious view, and as such it takes cognizance 
only of obvious facts. ; 

Curiously enough and much to the surprise of finan- 
cial experts who have visited Germany, it is not the 
view of the great German industrialists and of many 
leading German bankers. They do not view the policy 
of currency inflation with that moral abhorrence which 
the consequences would obviously seem to call for. In 
August a prominent American banker stated, in some 
vexation, just before his departure for America, that 
no important official of any of the Great “D” banks 
(the Deutsche, the Dresdener, the Disconto, and the 
Darmstiadter) believed the emission of paper money to 
be primarily responsible for Germany’s economic plight. 
Doubtless it will amaze this banker to be told that the 
Germans are not so absurdly wrong as he believed 
them to be. There are latent factors in the situation to 
which we fail to give due consideration. Germans, how- 
ever, see them as obvious factors, and are accordingly 
just as stubborn in insisting on the obvious remedy as 
we are on ours. I wish, in this article, to present the 
German point of view. It is, as just indicated, not the 
only justifiable one, still it is—and here the Germans 
have the better of the argument—a point of view that 
must be taken into account before the banking point of 
view can be accepted. 

If German “prosperity” were nothing worse than 
paper prosperity, there could be only one reply to Ger- 
many’s appeal for help: “Cease printing fiat money!” 
Unhappily German “prosperity” is something far worse 
than progressive inflation. It is an economic debauch 
due to economic deprivation. Instead of making good 
the economic deficiency, it not only aggravates its effects 
but actually increases it. Just a few statistics will 
suffice at this point. The present average of 34 per 
cent. annual industrial dividends have a purchasing 
power in the retail home market of less than 1 per cent. 
of the prewar rate (11.8 per cent.). That fact suggests 
an enormous shrinkage of capital values. Of course, 
the annual net increment of industrial production has 
not shrunk to the extent indicated by these figures. It 
should be borne in mind that the investor’s share in 
this increment has been heavily reduced by the greater 
share of the workers (in wages and salaries) and of 
the state (industrial taxes). Before the war, labor’s 
share in the annual industrial increment was somewhat 
less than 76 per cent. It is now considerably in excess of 
84 per cent. Consequently the investor’s share has been 
reduced from 11.6 per cent. (1913-14) to less than 2 per 
cent. in 1921-22. Obviously, therefore, the decrease in 
the purchasing power of dividends in the retail home 
market does not signify an equivalent decrease in the 
net annual productive increment of German industry. 
On the other hand, the recent increase in gross pro- 
duction (from 65 to 75 per cent. of the annual prewar 
output) does not prove either that the net annual incre- 
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ment is on the increase or that it is only 25 per cent. 
below that of 1913-14. As a matter of fact the impair- 
ment of capital values (industrial) has now gone beyond 
60 per cent. Many individual enterprises and some en- 
tire lines of industry (notably the chemical and the elec- 
trical industries) are not seriously affected as yet. But 
German industry, viewed nationally, has suffered the 
capital impairment just mentioned. 

Even business men in America find it very difficult 
to understand how this can be possible. They tell me: 
“The things that represent industrial capital in Ger- 
many, land, buildings, machinery, etc., are all there as 
they were before the war. How then can you speak of 
capital impairment?” My reply is this: Even within 
these purely material limits “capital” has always only 
a relative and never a fixed value. The value of indus- 
trial capital is not in the things as such. It is in the 
workability of the things. Two industrial plants of 
exactly the same size, equipment, cost, etc., do not neces- 
sarily have the same capital value. Plant A—other 
things being equal—will have a greater capital value 
than plant B if, for example, it has a cheaper or a more- 
assured or a superior coal supply than the latter. The 
same will be true if its market is more accessible or 
more stable than that of Plant B. This illustrates what 
has happened to German national industry, partly dur- 
ing the war, but chiefly since the war in consequence of 
the Treaty. This industry has no longer at its immedi- 
ate and abundant disposal those raw materials (coal, 
iron ore, zinc, lead, etc.) on which it was built up. Its 
markets are either wholly closed or accessible only at 
a great sacrifice. The result is production at a loss for 
the nation, that is to say, a production which does not 
throw off an annual increment sufficient to sustain the 
nation’s economic life. Inevitably values shrink, which 
is but another way of saying that the nation’s industrial 
capital is undergoing the process of impairment. Mani- 
festly this situation was not produced, though it was 
aggravated, by the recourse to paper money. 

The process just referred to was intensified by two 
contributory factors, the increased demand for raw 
materials and the necessity of paying reparations. 

The Treaty deprived Germany of a very great part of 
her natural resources (approximately 40 per cent. of her 
coal, 60 per cent. of her iron, 88 per cent. of her zinc, and 
16 per cent. of her annual domestic food supply). In 
order to exist at all Germany was obliged to import 
food stuffs and raw materials in relatively much larger 
volume than before the war. The need was insistent 
and it was immediate. The four years of blockade had 
left the country on the very verge of physical dissolu- 
tion. Imports were obtainable, first, by exports and, sec- 
ondly, by the sale abroad of German securities (or cur- 
rency). German foreign trade had been completely 
wiped out by the war and a violent prejudice against 
resuming trade with her prevailed in most foreign mar- 
kets. In order to expedite exports Germans foolishly re- 
sorted to the policy of excessive “dumping,” and by 
every exchange of goods they lost at a frightful rate. 
Goods, the productive increment of which would sustain 
a German for more than a week (assuming the Amer- 
ican standard of living), were often sacrificed in ex- 
change for goods the productive increment of which 
sustained an American for about one day. The average 
ratio of the exchange was 6 to 1. In the past year it has 
been about 4 to 1. But “dumping” did not suffice. The 
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deficiency was covered by the sale of German securities 
(paper currency). The “dumping” policy alone cost the 
German people, in the first eight months of the current 
year, the loss of the products of approximately three 
billion labor hours. 

This brings us to the second contributory cause, 
reparations. They could be met only by diverting 
credits obtained through exports or the increased sale 
of securities (paper currency). The diversion of 
foreign credits to reparation account of necessity 
increased the sale of securities for import account. The 
consequence was the depreciation of the German mark 
in a geometrical progression, and this continual depre- 
ciation made it increasingly impossible for German 
industry to produce without sustaining heavy losses. 
The more the Germans work today and the greater their 
industrial production, the poorer the nation becomes. 
Nothing that they can do as a nation can possibly alter 
this tragic fate. The harder they labor, the more they 
hasten the economic catastrophe. The moment they 
cease laboring, that moment the catastrophe is upon 
them. In the one case they bleed to death as a nation, 
in the other they blow their national brains out. The 
paradox calls for explanation. 

On the first of September of this year the German 
mark had a purchasing power in the retail domestic 
market equivalent to 0.98 gold pfennigs. (Its purchas- 
ing power in the home and the world markets before 
the war was 100 gold pfennigs). But as measured by 
dollar exchange, the purchasing power of the German 
mark on September first was only 0.32 gold pfennigs, 
and its purchasing power in the wholesale home market 
was only slightly greater or 0.35 gold pfennigs. What 
happened, therefore, on September first and what has 
been happening for several years past is this: 

German industry must deal with three sets of values, 
namely, the value of the mark in the foreign market, 
in the wholesale home market, and in the retail home 
market. The difference between the first two is rela- 
tively small, but always in favor of the industrialists 
(since it is the market in which he sells), as long as the 
mark continues to depreciate in foreign markets. The 
difference betweeen the second and third is always very 
considerable (since the foreign exchange value of the 
mark does not seriously affect the retail home market 
short of six weeks, on the average), and favors the 
manufacturer in so far as it enables him to obtain 
labor and other commodities at a cheaper rate than his 
raw material and to dispose of the industrial increment 
at a higher rate, provided the mark continues to depre- 
ciate. As long as the production of industry is for the 
home market, the profits are, of course, nothing but pa- 
per profits. But when production is for export the prof- 
its are gold profits for the individual industrialist. In 
either case, however, there are no profits for the na- 
tion. The very fact that the German industrialist ob- 
tains his labor at.a rate three times cheaper than the 
foreign industrialist makes inevitably for that national 
loss which has already been referred to. On the other 
hand, the continual depreciation of the mark renders 
his profits in the home market unsubstantial and tran- 
sitory. The consequence of both processes is a real and 
progressive contraction of the market which, because 
it is obscured by other conditions, must ultimately 
prove catastrophic. 

There are two chief reasons for the continuance of 
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the fictitious prosperity. The first is, of course, the 
continual depreciation of the mark and the consequent 
ability of industrialists to take their paper profits and 
to keep the wheels of industry a-turning. The second is 
the hectic demand for goods that necessarily follows in 
the wake of the kind of currency depreciation going on 
in Germany. All incentive to thrift, and unhappily also 
to conscientious and thorough work, disappears when, 
as was the case last summer, the purchasing power of 
the mark is reduced ten times within four months. No 
German in his senses keeps mere money any longer 
than it takes to transform it into something concrete. 
If a German cannot buy goods, he buys pleasure unless, 
indeed, he can buy dollars, a procedure ruinous to the 
country. The result is a feverish demand on industry, 
and the further result—a fearful waste of the country’s 
resources and the people’s productive energy. To make 
matters worse, the normal necessities of life (such as 
foodstuffs, coal, clothing) are difficult to obtain, and this 
fact leads to an increasing expenditure for more or less 
useless luxuries. Innumerable enterprises have come 
into being in response to this demand and these con- 
tribute to the apparent prosperity of industry, but in 
reality waste vast amount of raw material which 
should enter into the manufacture of useful and needful 
articles. To put the case brutally, the German people 
are bleeding to death and the hemorrhage is both in- 
ternal and external. A tourniquet that will stop the 
emission of paper money and an astringent that will 
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equalize the internal and external purchasing power of 
the mark through a loan, wil stop the hemorrhage. It 
will also kill the patient off hand. Both remedies are 
useful provided the really radical remedy is applied. 
If the industrial “prosperity” of Germany has been 
properly diagnosed above, it is imperative to achieve 
something more than the reform of the German cur- 
rency. The inevitable horrors that must overtake a 
people so largely industrial and so greatly dependent on 
imported food supplies as the Germans are, when the 
present industrial debauch either runs its course or is 
brought to a sudden stop, must be reckoned with. It is 
high time that were done. The prerequisite to all repara- 
tion settlements, to all loans, and to any stabilization of 
German currency, is the establishment of conditions 
that will enable German industry to resume healthy and 
healthful production. For my part, I fail to see how 
politicians, though they be statesmen in the true sense 
of the word, can discover this prerequisite. Nor can 
bankers alone do so. It can be discovered, however, by 
those who understand the needs of European (and 
American) industry and who deal with industrial reali- 
ties more particularly as national realities. The great 
German and French industrialists know this better than 
most other industrialists because they are the immediate 
sufferers from the disastrous dictates of the politicians 
at Versailles. They are struggling couragecusly to 
circumvent these dictates. It is time the national lead- 
ers of Europe and America joined in their efforts. 


The Romance of Collecting 


the historical personages, but of their complete 

armor, “there would be confusion, indeed, in mu- 
seums of many lands. For the elements of such a 
suit—and they were many—have been scattered in 
the course of centuries among national collections the 
world over,” 
says Dr. Bash- 
ford Dean, cura- 
tor of armor of 
the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of 
Art in a recent 
issue of the 
Museum’s_ Bul- 
letin. 

The romance 
of collecting 
cannot better be 
illustrated, in 
this connection, 
Metropolitan Museum than by _ Ital- 
Portrait of Cosimo II de’ Medici, showing ian Renaissance 

the casque visor of the 
mid-sixteenth century, recently acquired by the 
Museum, which proves indisputably to be the long- 
missing visor of a Renaissance casque which 
has, for some time, been in the Museum’s armor 
collections, a casque which came from the Dino Col- 
lection. This casque figures as an objet de décor in a 
state portrait of Cosimo II de’ Medici. It was from 
this portrait that hint of the design of the missing 
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visor was had. A search through private and public 
collections of armor some years ago revealed the fact 
that a visor in private hands was, in all probability, 
the one sought. The owner, an English gentleman, was 
not adverse to parting with it, but he held it at a fig- 
ure which the Museum did not feel warranted in pay- 
ing for even so great and unique a treasure At the 
death of this English collector his art objects were 
sold at Christie’s, and it was then that the Museum 
authorities succeeded in obtaining it after spirited bid- 
ding. When it reached the Museum it was found to 
fit the Dino casque perfectly, and without question to 
be the long- 
missing visor. 
Only a great 
artist in metal 
could have pro- 
duced such a 
chef-d’e@uvre as 
this casque and 
visor and great 
credit attaches 
to the ingenu- 
ity, scholarship, 
and vigilance 
which made pos- 
sible the com- . 
plete restoration 
of this master-- 


piece by the = Metropolitan Museum 

Museum’s au- Renaissance casque of the mid-sixteenth 
ote century with the newly acquired and long 

thorities. missing visor attached 
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Judge Hooper-on Troubled Waters 
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By Ellis Parker Butler 


the Peace, eased himself into the barber’s chair 

for his monthly hair-cut, Dr. Blick—who is 
Riverbank’s most talkative dentist—greeted him from 
the next chair. 

“Looks sort of stormy over in that Turkish neighbor- 
hood, Judge,” he suggested. 

“Shouldn’t wonder, Joe; shouldn’t wonder!” said 
Judge Hooper. 

“You don’t seem much worked up about it, anyway,” 
said Dr. Blick. 

“As a matter of fact, I ain’t, Joe,” admitted the 
Judge. “Since I had my house wired for electric lights 
I don’t use hardly any kerosene at all; maybe a drop 
or two now and then when I’ve got a rusty screw I 
want to loosen up, but I guess a pint of coal oil lasts 
me pretty near five years these days. That ain’t hardly 
enough to make me care who grabs the casus belli.” 

“Casusbelly?” queried Dr. Blick. “What’s that, 
Judge? One of the districts over there? Sounds sort 
of Turkish to me; some 
place up around the Cau- 
casus, ain’t it?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you, Joe,” . 
said Judge Hooper. “The :; 
casus belli is what you find ; j 
underneath, over in them { 
foreign lands, when you ‘ 
pry up whatever it is they 
say they are going to war 
about. It’s whatever 
you’ve got and I want, Joe, 
and what I’m going to take 
away from you if I can 
prove to the folks at home | 
that you’re a Mormon or “| 
a son of Satan or eat peas = 
with your knife. Para- 
bolically speaking, Joe, it is what the cop slips out of 
your pocket and into his own after he has righteously 
bumped you on the head for expectorating on the side- 
walk. It*‘may be a pint of rye or a slab of eating to- 
bacco, but you never see it again. It is the perquisite 
of the Triumph of Right and the unsuspected melon 
the big lad knew was there all the while. Over yonder 
in Europe and the townships East and South thereof 
_it has been anything from grass to gold, but now it’s 
oil. It’s what you need most in your business from 
time to time, Joe, whatever it may be. 

“Long before the days of Noah, Joe, Gag, the king of 
Mogag, spake to his general, saying: ‘Lo, my flocks 
have increased mightily and there is good grass in the 
land of Tilgath, king of Rubdub. And, behold, my 
anger is kindled against Tilgath, king of Rubdub, for 
that he weareth his whiskers curled, whereas all true 
believers wear them braided. Go ye, therefore, unto 
King Tilgath and smite him with the edge of the sword, 
and slay him, and exterminate him. And don’t you 
fret about my flocks, general; they’ll be along in a 
couple of weeks. And, by the way, general, if you see 


S Judge Lem Hooper, our eminent Justice of 


any other good grazing land find out who is the king 






thereof and we’ll see if we can’t stir up some kind of 
a ruckus with him; we’ve got to corral the good grass 
country while the getting is good.’ 

“If the grass in the other fellow’s meadow is good, 
Joe, the fact that you wear a belt while he prefers 
suspenders is 9 sufficient reason for smiting the sinful 
wretch. If you’re big enough to grab him by the 
throat you can convert him to more seemly pant up- 
holders and also persuade him to sign a nine hundred 
year lease of the lush pasture And after you have 
the lease, Joe, what do you care whether he wears sus- 
penders or belts or goes around in a kimono? Nothing! 

“Once it was grass, Joe, and then it was good wheat 
for the Populi, then iron for the forge, and then again 
gold for the mint, and now it is oil for the navy and 
the tin lizzie. The casus belli is what you think you 
are going to need and know the other fellow has. If 
someone invented a ship that would burn ice, Joe, it 
would be only a couple of days before some premier 
discovered that the emperor of Greenland had insulted 
his dear old flag and that 
the North Pole ought to 
pay an indemnity of a bil- 
lion tons of ice per annum 
or be sawed off at the base. 
And, if there was no em- 
peror of Greenland the 
premier would create one 
for insulting purposes 
only. At the present mo- 
ment, Joe, there are scads 
of premiers eager to be 
insulted most distressfully 
by anyone who has a pool 
2 of crude oil in his back- 
yard. If the Republic 
of Mexico, with the oil 
wells located thereon and 
therein, should slip out from- under Mr. Monroe’s 
doctrine some night and settle down on and near the 
Black Sea you’d be surprised how the criminality of the 
rulers of the land of the Montezumas would burst into 
shocking proportions before breakfast the next morn- 
ing. Troops would be on the way before noon, Joe, 
and every afternoon paper would have a biography 
of Cortez for which he could sue for libel if he wasn’t 
so thoroughly dead. 

“I’m just a little afraid, Joe, that you’re so far from 
the scene of conflict that you can only see the big let- 
ters on the banner that say ‘Civilization Must Be Pre- 
served,’ and can’t see the little ones that add ‘In Oil.’ 
I suspect, Joe, that our own—so to speak—premier 
down at Washington is about the only one that don’t 
smell like a gasoline tank these days; we want nothing 
but the right to run our car up alongside the Meso- 
potamian oil tank and buy at the market price, just 
like other folks. We ought to have that right, Joe, it 
seems to me, as long as we are free, white and twenty- 
one, but I don’t see any good reason why we should 
take our canoe over there and dump it into troubled 
waters.” 
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A Page of Recent Verse 


Edited by Helen Louise Cohen 
Head of Department of English, Washington Irving High School, New York 


“As long as the young continue to be young, as long as 
love and religion continue to move men and women pro- 
foundly, as long as certain minds continue to take pleasure 
in severe and delicate art, so long, I conceive, poetry will 
continue to be enjoyed as ‘a means of conversing with 
Paradise.’ ” 


“When the Rose Falls” by Lilla Cabot Perry 
(In Memory of Josephine Preston Peabody Marks.) 


[The Boston Transcript.] 


When the rose falls, the rich and fragrant rose! 
And heart-red petals lie on the cold ground, 
Gather them carefully, so silken fair! 

And place them in your bosom where still glows 
Remembrance of a generous beauty found 

In none beside so abundant and so rare, 
Untimely shaken from their parent stem, 

The rose still keeps her fragrance in their breath; 
When other flowers decay you cherish them, 
The rose’s gift! Sweetness outlasting Death. 


Josephine Preston Peabody (Mrs. Lionel S. Marks) died 
at her home in Cambridge, Mass., the 4th of this month. 
In the chronicle of American letters, she holds a distin- 
guished place both as a poet and as a playwright. In 1910, 
with The Piper, she won the Shakespeare memorial prize 
offered for poetic drama at Stratford-on-Avon. The plot 
of Fortune and Men’s Eyes, an early poetic play of hers, 
is concerned with William Shakespeare and the false Mary 
Fytton. The quality of Mrs. Marks’ blank verse is evident 
in these lines which Mary Fytton speaks: 

“You ask not why I came here, Clouded Brow, 
Will you not ask me why I stay? No word? 

O blind, come lead the blind! For I, too, 

Lack sight and every sense to linger here 

And make me an intruder where I once 

Was welcome, oh most welcome, as I dreamed. 
Look on me, then. I do confess, I have 

Too often preened my feathers in the sun 

And thought to rule a little by my wit. 

I have been spendthrift with men’s offerings 

To use them like a nosegay—tear apart, 

Petal by petal, leaf by leaf, until © 

I found the heart all bare, the curious heart 

I longed to see for once, and cast away. 

And so, at first, with you. . . . Ah, now I think 
You’re wise. There’s naught'so fair, so . . . curious, 
So precious-rare to find a3 honesty. 

’T was all a child’s play then, a counting-off 

Of petals. Now I know. . . . But ask me why 
I come unheralded, and in a mist 

Or circumstance and strangeness. Listen, love; 
Well, then, dead love, if you will have it so. 

I have been cunning, cruel—what you will: 

And yet the days of late have seemed too long 
Even for summer! Something called me here. 
And so I flung my pride away and came, 

To say once more—to say...” 


In 1896, The Shropshire Lad, by A. E. Housman, was 
published. It has been described as a collection of “exqui- 
site, haunting and almost perfect songs.” After twenty- 
six years Housman gives to the world a second slim volume 
of original lyrics, which he has called Last Poems, and to 
which he prefixes this prologue: 


Interest in the writing of epigrams seems to have 
revived. Hilaire Belloc has just published a series from 
which the following examples of the form are chosen. The 
epigram as a literary type was first composed by the 
ancient Greeks; it was used to inscribe tombs, statues and 
monuments. These epigrams were brief verses marked by 
great simplicity of style. It was the Roman writers who 
converted the epigram to the uses of satire. Since Eliza- 
bethan days the epigram has been common in the works of 
our prose writers as well as our poets. Alexander Pope is 
probably the greatest master of the form in English. 
Hilaire Belloc’s natural bent towards satire is expressed in 
his novels as well as in his verse. He is distinguished also 
as a historian, an essayist, as the author of a famous book 
of travels, and as a religious and romantic poet. 


We'll to the woods no more, 

The laurels all are cut, 

The bowers are bare of bay 
That once the Muses wore; 

The year draws in the day 

And soon will evening shut; 
The laurels all are cut, 

We’ll to the woods no more, 

Oh, we’ll no more, no more 

To the leafy woods away, 

To the high wild woods of laurel 
And the bowers of bay no more. 





“Epigrams” by H. Belloc 
[The London Mercury.] 
On His Books. 
When I am dead, I hope it may be said: 
“His sins were scarlet, but his books were read.” 
ON NOMAN, A GUEST. 


‘Dear Mr. Noman, does it ever strike you, 
The more we see of you, the less we like you? 


THE TELEPHONE. 


Tonight in million-voiced London I 
Was lonely as the million-pointed sky 
Until your single voice. Ah! so the Sun 
Peoples all heaven, although he be but one! 
EPITAPH ON THE FAVORITE DoG OF A POLITICIAN. 
Here lies a Dog: may every Dog that dies 
Lie in security—as this Dog lies. 
ON THE LITTLE GoD. 
Of all the gods that gave me all their glories 
Today there deigns to walk with me but one. 
I lead him by the hand and tell him stories. 
It is the Queen of Cyprus’ little son. 
On A DEAD HOSTEss. 
Of this bad world the loveliest and the best 
Has smiled and said, “Good Night,” and gone to rest. 
ON A SLEEPING FRIEND. 
Lady, when your lovely head 
Droops to sink among the Dead, 
And the quiet places keep 
You that so divinely sleep; 
Then the dead shall blessed be 
With a new solemnity, 
For such Beauty, so descending, 
Pledges-them that Death is ending. 
Sleep your fill—but when you wake 
Dawn shall over Lethe break. 
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Books of the Week 


Lyric FORMS FROM FRANCE; THEIR 
HISTORY AND THEIR USE. — By 
Helen Louise Cohen. Har- 
court, Brace. 

Three-fourths of the book is de- 
voted to an anthology of English 
poems written in the French forms. 
A book to covet. 


THE McKINLEY AND ROOSEVELT 


ADMINISTRATIONS; 1897-1909. 
By James Ford Rhodes. Mac- 
millan. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MAYA THE 
BEE. By Waldemar Bonsels. 
Seltzer. 

An illustrated story for children. 


AMERICANS. By Stuart P. Sher- 
man. Scribner. 
Essays from various books and 
periodicals. On American figures 
in literature and politics. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
States. By James M. Beck. 
Doran. 

Mr. Beck’s lectures in Gray’s 

Inn, London. 


Last Poems. By A. E. Housman. 
Holt. 
By the author of “A Shropshire 
Lad.” 











HE hero of Mr. Morley’s “Where 
the Blue Begins” searches the 
world for the ideal happiness which he 
thinks he may find where the blue rim 
of the sky meets the earth. In the end 
he finds what he seeks near the blue 
flame of his own furnace fire. The 
comments about novels which I see in 
various weekly reviews are seldom to 
be compared in good sense, insight, and 
taste, with the ones written by Mr. 
Boynton, and usually printed on the 
page next to this. Many writers of re- 
views have expressed their dislike for 
Mr. Ben Hecht’s “Gargoyles”; so far 
as I have discovered, Mr. Boynton, 
alone, put his finger on the author’s 
weakness. He wrote: “. . . Heisa 
lauded novelist and commentator on 
American life. He has the reporter’s 
cynical inside information about that 
life, and the half-alien’s contemptuous 
misunderstanding of its spirit. Like 
so many of his contemporaries and 
compatriots, he has an unerring eye 
for half the truth about us—the un- 
seemly half.” 


In describing his canvass for the 
office of Governor of New York, Oscar 
S. Straus writes in “Under Four Ad- 
ministrations” (Houghton Mifflin): 
“One of my slogans was that I was the 
‘unbossed candidate of the unbossed 
people.’ One day up in the northern 


part of the State I was speaking on a 
raised platform in the open, and, as 
usual, my time was limited by the train 


schedule. A member of the committee 
told my wife, who was sitting behind 
me, that the train would leave in a few 
minutes, and that it was time for me 
to stop, and just as I got to the middle 
of the phrase, ‘unbossed candidate—’ 
she pulled my coat-tail as a signal for 
me to stop. At that moment I was 
quite evidently not the ‘unbossed can- 
didate’ that I professed to be, and the 
audience laughed and cheered with 
amusement. I think that bit of boss- 
ing, however, did not cost me any 
votes.” 


From that admirable collection, 
“Lyric Forms from France” (Harcourt, 
Brace) selected by Helen Louise Co- 
hen, these verses by G. K. Chesterton: 


A BALLADE OF A BOOK-REVIEWER 


I have not read a rotten page 
Of “Sex-Hate” or “The Social Test,” 
And here comes ‘“Husks” and “Heritage”. .. 


‘O Moses, give us all a rest! 


“Ethics of Empire!” . . I protest 
I will not even cut the strings, 

I'll read “Jack Redskin on the Quest” 
And feed my brain with better things. 


Somebody wants a Wiser Age 

(He also wants me to invest) ; 
Somebody likes the Finnish Stage 
Because the Jesters do not jest; 

And grey with dust is Dante’s crest, 
The bell of Rabelais soundless swings; 
And the winds come out of the west 
And feed my brain with better things. 


Lord of our laughter and our rage, 

Look on us with our sins oppressed ! 

I, too, have trodden mine heritage, 
Wickedly wearying of the best. 

Burn from my brain and from my breast 
Sloth, and the cowardice that clings, 

And stiffness and the soul’s arrest: 

And feed my brain with better things. 


ENVOI 
Prince, you are host and I am guest, 
Therefore I shrink from eavillings .. . 
But I should have that fizz suppressed 
And feed my brain with better things. 


In the essay on Walt Whitman, in 
his “Americans” (Scribner), Mr. Stu- 
art Sherman writes: ‘‘I hate litera- 
ture,’ said Whitman, conversing in 
Camden with colloquial over-emphasis. 
What he meant was that he rejected 
the famous ‘play-theory’ of art and 
looked with disdain upon belles-lettres 
in their merely recreative and deco- 
rative aspects. Whitman con- 
ceived of his mission from first to last 
as moral and spiritual; and nothing 
could be sillier than the current criti- 
cism which derides a sense of mission 
in the poet and at the same time proud- 
ly salutes Whitman as the chief Ameri- 
can poet. It is as if one. should say, 
‘I am very fond of walnuts, but I don’t 
like the meats.’ . . .” 

Whitman repeats, “from youth to 
grey old age,” these words: “I am a 
radical of radicals.” Beside this utter- 
ance one should place his golden words 
to Traubel: “Be radical; be radical; 
be not too damned radical.” On the 
occasion of his centenary celebration 
there was muck inconclusive discussion 
as to whether, had he lived in these 
days, he would have been a “Bolshev- 


vist.” “If Whitman had lived at the 
right place in these years of the Pro- 
letarian Millennium, he would have 
been hanged as a reactionary member 
of the bourgeoisie. First, he distrusts 
schemes of doctrinaires instituting a 
new order in sudden and violent con- 
travention of nature: 


“Were you looking to be held together by 
lawyers? 

Or argument on paper? or by arms? 

Nay, nor the world, ror any living thing, 
will so cohere.’” 


From “Last Poems” (Holt), by A. E. 
Housman, author of “A Shropshire 
Lad”: 


In midnights of November, 

When Dead Man’s Fair is nigh, 
And danger in the valley, 

And anger in the sky. 


Around the huddling homesteads 
The leafless timber roars, 

And the dead call the dying 
And finger at the doors. 


Oh, yonder faltering fingers 
Are hands I used to hold; 
Their false companion drowses 

And leaves them in the cold. 


Oh, to the bed of ocean, 
To Africk and to Ind, 

I will arise and follow 
Along the rainy wind. 


The night goes out and under 
With all its train forlorn; 
Hues in the east assemble 
And cocks crow up the morn. 


The living are the living 
And dead the dead will stay, 
And I will sort with comrades 
That face the beam of day. 


It is instructive, amusing, and pa- 
thetic to recall the days when Mr. 
Hearst—with his “infinite capacity for 
giving pains”’—was picturing Mark 
Hanna as “a huge monster clad in a 
suit covered over with dollar marks, 
smoking an immense cigar, and tram- 
pling under foot women and children 
until their eyes protruded from the 
sockets and their skeleton forms 
writhed in agony.” 

James Ford Rhodes, in his “The Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt Administrations” 
(Maemillan), recalls these days, and 
pictures the Hanna which most men 
today believe to have been somewhat 
nearer the true one. “ 


The iconoclasts are at work with Li 
Po. Dr. Giles says that this Chinese 
poet fell overboard one night and was 
drowned, as he attempted—in a mo- 
ment of excitement due to wine—to 
embrace the reflection of the moon in 
the ‘water. Other biographers, while 
repeating far more discreditable stories 
about the poet, reject this one with 
great show of indignation—why, I can 
not see.” 
anese scholar and lover of Chinese lit- 
erature, has translated “The Works of 
Li Po” (Dutton) into English. There 
is much biographical material and 
criticism also from the Chinese. // 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Mr. Shigeyoshi Obata, a Jap- ~ 
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Fate and Several Women 


Lir1an. By Arnold Bennett. George H. 
Doran Co. 1922. 

THE OPTIMIST. By E. M. Delafield. The 
Maemillan Company. 1922. 

DitTE: TowaArD THE Stars. By Martin 
Nexo. Henry Holt and Co. 1922. 

THE Room. By G. B. Stern. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1922. 


MPRESSIONIST (or expressionist) 
critics of the hour strongly con- 
temn all dusty and backward persons 
who like to set their thoughts in order. 
Nothing could be, as it were, more out 
of order. What business is it of a free 
voyager to take his bearings or note 
the landmarks or keep his eye on chart 
and compass? When a liberal-minded 
critic reads a new book, he must not let 
himself be reminded of any other book 
or kind of book. He must not glance 
over his shoulder at the past or peer 
ahead into the future. Let him focus 
his gaze steadily on a point some three 
inches in front of his nose, and say 
what he sees, without fear or favor. If, 
owing to conditions, he is slightly cross- 
eyed and crude-voiced, at least he is not 
a parrot or a pigeon-holer. . . . Still, 
one may choose to be intelligible rather 
than brilliant or self-expressive, and in 
such case few books can be handled as 
isolated phenomena. Things do hang 
together, history does repeat or echo 
itself, and the first thing Adam invent- 
ed on his own account was a category. 
We cannot read a story like Mr. Ben- 
nett’s “Lilian” as if it had dropped out 
of space into a desert. It reminds us 
of Mr. Bennett and of the world he 
lives in, both of which we can’t help 
knowing something about. Fear not, 
reader, I am not going to complain that 
“Lilian” is inferior to “The Old Wives’ 
Tale.” You are right, it is time we 
stopped throwing that early master- 
piece in its creator’s face. This is the 
Bennett of “Buried Alive” and “Mr. 
Prohack.” I find myself ranging it 
thus, and owning to myself that 
“Buried Alive” is on the whole my fa- 
vorite piece of Bennett, just as “Mr. 
Polly” is my favorite piece of Wells. 
This leads me to the reflection that the 
kind of plebeian comedy represented in 
these two books may perhaps be recog- 
nized in the end as a distinctive early- 
twentieth-century contribution to the 
English novel. And I find myself tot- 
ting up a considerable number of books 
of similar type which might be cited in 
an exposition of this theory. . . . But 
this, of course, will not do, we must 
get on with our necessary comment on 
“Lilian” and the other books of the 
moment which it is our business to deal 
with. 

“Lilian” is not an impressive book. 
Whether or not it belongs to Bennett’s 
best brand, it certainly falls short of 
his best quality. It comes pretty near 
being a “second.” It is a novel turned 
out by a professional hand, capably but 
without especial enthusiasm in the 
process or distinction in the product. 


It is the novel of a writer who once 
learned to work twenty-four hours a 
day and still turns out copy pretty 
much as it comes. The modern girl of 
business who leaves her typewriter to 
become her employer’s mistress is a 
commonplace of current fiction. So is 
the curt, jaunty, and carelessly verbose 
style to which this narrative casually 
descends. “The purchasing of the type- 
writing business by Felix had changed 
Miss Grig’s life from top to bottom. It 
had transformed her from a relic fes- 
tering in sloth and frustration into the 
eager devotee of a sane and unassail- 
able cult. The business was her per- 
versity, her passion.” Bennett, the 
journalist, dashes off this kind of thing. 
Bennett the artist would never tolerate 
a relic festering in frustration, or a 
perverted devotee of a sane cult. 

Still, having set his hand to a Lilian 
the artist in Bennett does not permit 
total commonplace. Lilian is not the 
usual type of stenographer-mistress. 
She is old wine in the new bottle, an 
old-fashioned sentimental female, for 
whom economic independence is no 
treat whatever. What she longs for is 
love with ease. When these offer them- 
selves, in due course, she yields with- 
out the slightest struggle or regret. It 
happens that her lover is an honest and 
loyal soul; and his death leaves Lilian 
a widow and an heiress as well as a 
prospective mother. Being all these 
things satisfies and enthralls her; she 
is no longer a raw girl but a woman 
fulfilled and crowned. That is the 
moral and it suffices. 


In “The Optimist,” “E. M. Delafield” 
does herself better justice than in most 
of her later novels. That first book, 
“Zella Sees Herself,” perhaps gave us 
extravagant notions of what we were 
to look for thereafter from its author. 
It was a comedy of character with a 
new note, or at least a fresh flavor. 
The only thing it reminded the incor- 
rigible remindee of was that least imi- 
table of old masterpieces, “Emma.” 
Zella was an Emma of less dignity and 
a more minute egotism; you felt how 
alive she was, and by degrees grew fond 
of her as you might of, say, an irri- 
tating niece or cousin. There was a 
story to her, also, and it held some 
striking secondary portraits. “E. M. 
Delafield’s” later novels showed a 
sharpening rather than a deepening of 
the comedy strain. They are too con- 
sciously satirical and clever. They lay 
bare the foibles and pusillanimities of 
human nature, especially feminine na- 
ture, with an unction which at last 
ceases to be amusing and becomes mo- 
notonous. One resents this malicious 
insistence upon the obvious. Certainly 
it is not nice to be a silly ass or a hypo- 
crite or a bounder of either sex; but 


what of it? We don’t believe the world © 


is chiefly made up of such people; and 
if it is we had rather pretend that it is 
not than gloat over the sorry fact. “The 
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Optimist” is handicapped as a story 
by the caricature of its central male 
figure. The truth is, this writer, like 
so many of the not youngest genera- 
tion, still actively resents Queen Vic- 
toria. Canon Morchard is a Victorian 
bogy triple-distilled—as parson, as 
pedagogue, and as paterfamilias. His 
cult of idealism and “optimism” is 
really the indulgence of a hopeless ego- 
tist and sentimentalist. He is not con- 
sciously a hypocrite, he simply cannot 
understand any sort of reality. His 
pompous verbiage and hollow platitudes 
have a beautiful sound to his own ear. 
For him they do mean something, if 
only the safety of convention and the 
glory of authority. He is a good bogy. 
But what really makes the story inter- 
esting as a story is the account of his 
family, of his daughters, especially Lu- 
cilla, and of how they manage to 
weather his sentimental tyranny and 
to make honest lives of their own. 
Owen and Lucilla are persons in a com- 
edy—realistic or romantic?—of no 
mean order. 


“Ditte: Towards the Stars” com- 
pletes the second Nexé trilogy which 
we now possess in an admirable Eng- 
lish version. “Ditte’” and “Pelle the 
Conqueror” are companion-pieces in a 
more than casual sense. Together they 
express the author’s conviction of the 
beauty and sacredness of human nature, 
under whatever squalor of fact it may 
be clouded. No naturalist goes more 
ruthlessly into unsavory detail, on oc- 
casion. The filthiness of slum condi- 
tions and manners are not glozed over 
or taken for granted; a squeamish 
reader may now and then wish they 
were—a little more, at least. But this 
is not the Northern way. In Nexé, in 
Bojer, in Hamsun, even in Lagerl6f— 
as in their predecessors Almquist and 
Jacobsen, and of course Ibsen—the 
harsh, clear fact is always visible; but 
so are the wistful stars above it. Poor 
Ditte, what chance has she? Nameless 
fruit of a casual mating, she is to be 
the mother of four nameless ones. Born 
to poverty, she is to spend her brief 
years in an endless planless skirmish 
with cold and hunger and the inepti- 
tudes of fate. Yet she is hardly more 
than a girl in years when she has be- 
come “Mother Ditte” to more than her 
own children. What she has, little as 
it is and hardly come by, is for any one 
who needs it. She is generous and im- 
provident as the sun. But she is free 
from wantonness, too, and no need is 
urgent enough to make her sell herself 
to gain money. It is wonderful how 
her creator makes us believe in her 
essential cleanness and soundness and 
beneficence. Death takes her early, and 
the world is the poorer for her passing. 
But Nex6 does not present her as a 
prodigy: “She was merely one of the 
nameless multitude,” and found her 
natural resting-place in the pauper’s 
corner of the cemetery. Something— 
much—of her basic goodness we find in 
all the poor circle of her neighbors and 
dependents. All, we see, are making 
their way, however slowly and blindly, 
towards the stars. “No man,” says the 
chronicler, on his closing page of this 
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record, musing over Ditte, “is a replica 
of another, nor will he ever be repeat- 
ed.” Yet it is plain that to Nex6 the 
individual is chiefly important as he 
embodies the basic goodness of human- 
ity. His final question about Ditte is, 
“Did she succeed in softening hearts?” 

A little belated and quaint, isn’t it? 
a question that would lay away Nexé, 
if he were an Englishman or an Ameri- 
can, in the dusty attic of Victorianism. 
It is odd how we tolerate Scandinavian 
sentiment, when all other is sniffed at. 
Perhaps there is something that com- 
forts and reassures us in the robust 
faith expressed by Nex6 here, as by 
Bojer in “The Great Hunger,” and 
Hamsun in “Growth of the Soil.” 
What if, after all, man is not merely a 
bull in a china shop, or a monkey in a 
garden, or a hollow little god who builds 
his own pedestal, knowing that he is 
hollow? 


Well—no light is thrown, or attempt- 
ed to be thrown, on such questions as 
these by a book like “The Room.” 
G. B. Stern (like E. M. Delafield, F. 
Tennyson Jesse, Richard Dehan, and 
others, current novelists, is an English 
woman, not a man). She is extremely 
“modern”: this is an up-to-the-minute 
comedy of individualism. In the Max- 
well family we have our latest picture 
of the jarring helpless communism of 
the Family Circle. The Maxwell domi- 
cile is needlessly crowded. Crowding 
and lack of privacy are accepted and 
endured as a matter of course by all 
but one member of the family. The 
girl Ursula is looked upon as strange 
because of her offish ways. Always she 
yearns for a place of her own, a corner 
to which she may withdraw for a mo- 
ment, at least, to be herself. For a 
time chance gives her the treasure of a 
room of her own. But the enemy, in 
the person of a parasitic permanent 
guest, is at her door; and she presently, 
for a communal cause, yields up her 
citadel. 

She then seeks escape in marriage, 
but the unbounded intimacies of love 


cannot content her long. After a time. 


she perceives that for her love no 
longer exists. “Doug,” so she sums him 
up indifferently to a third person for 
whom she has no regard, “Doug—oh, 
he’s noisy and cheap romantic, and 
jumps over tea-tables; that’s not the 
harm in him. But he can’t be faithful. 
And that goes as deep as he goes. And 
so he grabs your lonely dreams—and 
gives back nothing.” Ursula is quite 
detached about it; but the pressure 
of the enemy is too strong for her. 
She lets herself be persuaded to go 
back to her prison and her unloved 
husband, because she sees no real free- 
dom ahead for her in any other course. 
There is nothing generous about either 
her revolt or her submission. She is 
merely an ordinary individual with 
more than ordinary sensitiveness caught 
in the family web. 

The best and worst to be said of this 
book is that it is brilliant. The people 
are too brilliant, they talk far too uni- 
formly “like a book.” 

H. W. BoyNTON 
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} Sex Obsession 


FANTASIA OF THE UNCONscIOUS. D. H. 
Lawrence. New York: Thomas Seltzer, 
1922, 


R. LAWRENCE says that his 
philosophy (Don Marquis in the 
blurb of the jacket assures us that it 
is a philosophy) is deduced from his 
novels, not his novels from his phil- 
osophy. I will leave the deduction to 
those who are more familiar with the 
novels than I am, who have only 
skimmed two or three of them in 
which I found no philosophy unless sex 
obsession counts as such. The real 
problem of the book is Mr. Lawrence’s 
sincerity, and an established and prob- 
ably salutary convention forbids us to 
challenge that. “Let us pronounce the 
mystic Om, and then proceed,” is his 
invocation. “Now I am going to launch 
words into space, so mind your cosmic 
eye.” And in similar strain the epi- 
logue dedicates the book to Columbia, 
or the Liberty Statue, who is implored 
“not to look down her nose and bawl: 
do you see anything green in my eye?” 
Mr. Lawrence protests a little too much 
that he sees nothing green in Colum- 
bia’s eye, but only the golden gleam 
of the “nice little carrot-slices of 
guineas and doubloons with which she 
rewards the innumerable asses who col- 
lect them in their lecture tours, and 
brag over them with fairly pandemo- 
niac yells of gratification.” He demands 
no such aureate guerdon in return for 
his posies, but only Columbia’s after- 
noon-tea compliment “Oh, they’ll keep 
forever, Mr. Lawrence, such perfectly 
lovely-colored ideas.” After that, we 
take Mr. Lawrence’s rhapsody seriously 
at our own risk. He wrote this nice 
little posy of words and wisdom in the 
Black Forest last summer, and sees no 
reason why anyone should read it “un- 
less, of course, he is a critic who wishes 
to scribble a dollar’s worth of words, 
no matter how.” 


He discourses at large and at random 
of education, babies, relativity, Freud, 
Einstein, husbands and wives, how to 
tell a child “the facts of life,” the 
Oedipus-complex, sleep and dreams, 
the lower self, puberty, adolescence, 
and always and everywhere of sex. 
“To your tents, O Israel,” is the transi- 
tion that brings him back to his theme, 
when the winged fancies have roamed 
too far. He probably is in earnest in 
his protest against bookishness and ab- 
straction in modern education, and in 
his warning against premature titilla- 
tion or romantic idealization of the sex- 
instinct. He doubtless believes that the 
salvation of man is to preserve his con- 
structive purposiveness from disin- 
tegration by the emotionalism of wom- 
en. He may intend sincerely the 
admonition that sentimental family 
love is dangerous because excitement 
of the higher sympathetic centres al- 
ways spreads to the lower, and he per- 
haps does powerfully and _ potently 
believe that “husbands and wives should 
never swallow their bile, but fly at it 
tooth and nail.” But it is the more 


probable and charitable supposition 
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that he writes with his tongue in his 
cheek, and his eye on the lunatic fringe 
of Columbia’s robe when he tells her 
that “woman is really polarized down- 
ward towards the centre of the earth;” 
that “it is from the hypogastric plexus 
and the sacred ganglion that the dark 
forces of manhood and womanhood 
sparkle”; and that “the moon is polar- 
ized with the lumbar ganglion primarily 
in man.” 

When I see the word polarity in a 
book, said Huxley (not Aldous), some- 
where, I close the book. But the 
readers for whom Mr. Lawrence 
dreamed his phantasia and chanted 
this rhapsody, will rather say in his 
own words, “But it doesn’t much mat- 
ter what we see. It’s nice just to look 
round anywhere.” 

PAUL SHOREY 


Why the Farm Bloc? 


“Tae AGRICULTURAL Btioc. By Arthur 
Capper. New York: Harcourt, Brace 


& Co. 


HATEVER his financial position, 
whether or not he has on the 
whole made progress toward a com- 
petence, the average farmer has a defi- 
nite feeling that he is suffering dis- 
crimination as compared with his fel- 
lows in the industrial and business 
world. This idea was making consider- 
able progress a decade ago, and the 
readjustment period has intensified it. 
All through the farm States has been 
a rising tide of discontent; prices for 
products were out of relation with 
prices of commodities, and the deflation 
of the farmstead’s income made debts 
loom terrifyingly. It was inevitable 
that there should be some expression 
of this in politics and in legislation. 
Possibilities existed—and perhaps yet 
exist—for a positive agrarian move- 
ment similar to that of the nineties; 
demands for relief in marketing, credit, 
taxation, are voiced not merely by in- 
dividuals, but by vast organizations of 
farmers which have become important 
factors in shaping legislation, State 
and Federal. 
Senator Arthur Capper came to the 
Upper House from a four-year term 
as Governor of Kansas; he is publisher 


- of the most widely circulated group of 


farm papers in the country; he is par- 
ticularly interested in the farmer’s wel- 
fare and keeps in touch with his con- 
stituency by a personal correspondence 
said to be larger than that of any 
other member of Congress. Feeling 
that agricultural interests were not 
adequately represented in Congress, he 
early began the formation of a union 
of those members of both houses whose 
interests were distinctly affiliated with 
production. This at first, as he de- 
scribes in an earnest volume, was an 
informal gathering; later it assumed 
more definite lines and became known 
as the “agricultural bloc.” He names 
the twelve Senators who started the 
movement; twelve more joined later, 
making one-fourth of the Senate bound 
to a similar purpose. Its object was 
not to foment radicalism; indeed, he 
declares it actually was a palliative 
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Don’t Miss the Apache Trail Highway of Arizona 


Wonders of an All-Motor Mountain Trip 
By Everett Franklin 











Roosevelt Dam and Lake, One of the Mightiest Engineering 
Accomplishments of All Time 


OU said goodbye to Globe in the early morning—fascinating 
Globe with its great copper mines, its gray smelter smoke 
and its air of mystery. For seventeen miles you climbed, 
climbed, climbed, the easy gradations and curves of the road 
leading your motor on and on until you reached an altitude of 
almost a mile. There was a change in the very atmosphere itself 
as with a rush your car breasted the summit. Nature, rugged 
and terrible with the strength of barbaric spaces, now stretches 


before you. 

Regard those colors! Blues, sapphires, oranges, reds, and 
greens spill off the sides of the crags, precipices and mountains 
like paints off a palette. Great blue spaces arch overhead and a 
cool breeze is blowing. Although you know that these are tre- 
mendous distances, it seems as though you had but to stretch 
out your hand to grasp the Apache Mountains. 

The scenery is wild, awe-inspiring, different from anything 
you have seen before. For all you know, you might be really 
and in fact in the “Valley of the Moon.” 

The surprising thing about this Apache Trail trip is that it is 
so easy to make. It involves no hardships or even a special 
journey. You simply make it a part and parcel of your trans- 
continental jaunt to or from California. 

The Apache Trail, once the haunt of ferocious savages, now 
an automobile highway, runs for 120 miles between Globe and 
Phoenix in southern Arizona. 

The Apache country never fails to interest even the most 
experienced travelers. Time was when it could only be traversed 
by the hardiest of adventurers. Just glance over it again from 
your point of vantage on the divide. Rocks that are up-ended, 
canyons that seem bottomless, great towering crags and mesas 
stabbing the sky make you marvel that man 
was ever able to penetrate this region at all. 

When the motor achieves the summit .to 
begin the descent to Roosevelt Dam and 
Lake, you have a chance to examine some 
prehistoric abodes of cliff-dwellers. Here 
is a haunting mystery of antiquity. You 
cannot look at these strange rooms carved 
out of solid rock without speculating as to 
what race lived here and what was the man- 
ner of their comings and goings. Explore 
one of these with twenty rooms and you'll 
find it necessary to drop to your knees be- 
fore the two-foot doors. The spell and 
wonder of these prehistoric pigmies lay 
hold on you. It is with real regret that you 
leave the cliff dwellings and come to the 
waters of Roosevelt Lake. Here, while we 
pause for a most welcome lunch at the com- 
fortable lodge, it is interesting to note the 
surroundings. 

The Roosevelt Dam, 380 feet high and 
1125 feet long, is rated as one of the most 
important accomplishments of twentieth cen- 
tury engineering. It has created an artificial 





inland sea of twenty-five square miles, the waters of which have 
successfully reclaimed many hundreds of miles from desert ° 


drought. 

You can arrange to stay over at the Apache Lodge on the 
shore of the Lake to enjoy the excellent fishing and fascinating 
— if you like, or, if time presses, continue on right after 
unch. 

It’s only eighty miles now to Phoenix, but sensations come thick 
and fast. Legendary atmosphere is all-pervading. From rocky 
walls and buttes leer out imaginary Indian celebrities. Spires 
and rock formations assume shape. “Arrowhead,” which the 
Apaches firmly believed was hewn out of solid rock by their 
Chief One Eye, pierces the sky. The Old Woman’s Shoe is an 
interesting formation. Hell’s Canyon takes you into its dark and 
shadowy depths. Then come Niggerhead Mountain and the 
stupefying altitude of Whirlpool Rock—after which your car 
circles down again in wide bird-like swoops across Black Canyon 
until you come to the Superstition Mountains. 

You are now in the lower Salt River region, and green fields 
and orchards are on every hand. All is fertility and prosperity 
and the climate reminds you of California. 

Your motor car straightens out for the even, untiring run of 
thirty miles through Mesa and Tempe. At six o'clock you roll 
into Phoenix, a city whose modernity is appreciated after a day 
on the road through the heart of nature. Your journey over 
the Apache Trail Highway is ended, though it will never be 
forgotten. 

The Highway is easily reached from the main line of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. In fact, through Pullman cars in 
connection with the Sunset Limited are operated between New 
Orleans and Globe on the east and Los Angeles and Phoenix 
on the west. Special motor cars cover the actual run over the 
trail in a single day. Your through ticket in either direction is 
honored for the side-trip with an additional payment of $20.00 
which includes all railroad transportation and the auto trip be- 
tween Globe and Phoenix. An extension of ten days is allowed 
on tickets held by passengers making this detour. Nothing could 
be easier or more convenient. ; 

For further information and literature write to SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC LINES, 165 Broadway, New York; Pan-Amer- 
ican Bank Bldg. New Orleans; Southern Pacific Bldg., 
Houston; Score Bldg., Tucson; Southern Pacific Bldg., San 
Francisco. 
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$2. Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen gown 


Will Save You $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really ex- 
pensive gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being 


exactly what you want, are the ones that cost more 


than you can afford. 


Why take chances again this year when—by simply 
sending in the coupon below and at your convenience 
paying $2—you can insure the correctness of your 
entire wardrobe for the winter, spring and coming 
summer? 

Vogue suggests that before you spend a single penny 
on new clothes, before you even begin to wonder what 
will be the line of the new silhouette—you consult its 
great series of Spring and Summer Fashion Numbers. 


HERE ARE THE | () NUMBERS OF VOGUE 
WHICH YOU WILL RECEIVE FOR $2 
* Eleven if you mail the coupon now 
Vogue’s Thirtieth Anniversary Number Jan. 1 


(Extra complimentary copy) 


Thirty years of the mode in silhouettes, clothes and manner, illus- 
trated from Vogue itself—the most amusing issue ever published. 


Fashions for North 

and South 
The wardrobe for the southern 
season and clothes so delightful 
for the north that you are glad 
to stay home. 

Spring Fabrics and Original 

Vogue Designs February 1 
The very newest fabrics and 
working models for your spring 
and summer wardrobe. 

Forecast of Spring 

Fashions February 15 
Earliest authentic news of 
spring styles, fully illustrated 
by Paris models. 

Spring Millinery March 1 
The smartest hats from Paris. 


January 15 . 


Early Paris Openings 

and Brides April 1 
A lovely number planned for 
every woman who is interested 
in beautiful clothes for the 
more formal occasions. 


Paris Fashions April 15 
By cable and special letters 
Vogue has received the very 
latest news from the ‘‘Open- 
ings.’? And here are all the 
spring models devised by the 

* wits and_executed by the fin- 


4 gers of Paris. 
ew York Fashions May 1 
a 





The most characteristic things 
\ that New York creates for its 
exclusive clientele. 
‘Summer Homes 
and Hostess May 15 
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How to make your house the 
most attractive of summer 
homes. How to make yourself 
the most cool and unruffled of 


The cleverest hats from New 
York. The best and newest 
hats from everywhere are in 
this issue. 


Smart Fashions for 
Limited Incomes 





hostesses. 


c 
. Summer Fashions June 1 
March 15 Summer clothes are fascinating. 
First aid to the fashionable ¥; Vogue knows. Shows. Buys. 
woman of not unlimited means. i And you have no regrets. 


In the next few months, during the very period in 
which Vogue’s special Fashion Numbers appear, you 
will be selecting your entire wardrobe for the coming 
spring and summer, and spending hundreds of dollars 
for the suits, hats, gowns and accessories that you 
select. 


Consider, then, that for $2, a tiny fraction of your loss 
on one ill-chosen hat or gown, you may secure eleven 
issues of Vogue—an assurance of valuable and new 
ideas and an insurance against costly failures. 


Don’t Send Money 


You need not bother to enclose a cheque or even to write a 
letter. The coupon opposite will do, and is easier and quicker. 
With one stroke of the pen, you will solve your entire clothes 
problem for the coming spring and summer. Regular sub- 
scription price $5 a year (24 issues). 
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that directed a farm population which 
was already “jumpy” and which had 
given some heed to “professional agi- 
tators who lived through leading in- 
surgent movements,” into calmer paths 
of intelligent thinking, toward sane 
methods of bringing relief from their 
condition. With a purchasing power 
rated at 100 in 1913, rising to 112 in 
1918, and now only 71, it was essential 
to the establishment of our producing 
area that there should be some changes 
in order that the basis of the nation’s 
prosperity might be preserved. 

The bloc, he asserts, does not claim 
to be responsible wholly for the many 
agricultural measures adopted by the 
Congress last summer, but it focused 
the attention of members upon the im- 
portance of action. Among these he 
names the extension of the Emergency 
tariff on farm products, the high tariff 
on such products in the Fordney tariff 
bill, additional deposit for the farm 
land bank, the packer control bill, and 
the McNary bill, amending the War 
Finance Corporation’s powers to fur- 
nish further farm credit. It is entirely 
possible that Congress would not have 
turned a deaf ear to the needs of the 
farmers in any event, for the country 
realized fully how essential was assist- 
ance. A long list of matters is yet on 
the programme of the bloc. Senator 
Capper declares that it has become the 
fashion to charge the bloc with every 
measure containing any agricultural 
motif; on the contrary, he _ insists 
that it has a well-defined programme 
backed by the farmers’ and stockmen’s 
organizations and worked out after 
much discussion and investigation, and 
is not sponsor for every bill labeled 
“farm legislation.” He realizes that a_ 
national programme of agriculturai ad- 
vancement can not be established in a 
day; it must be evolved gradually 
“through the steady growth of knowl- 
edge and appreciation by large num- 
bers of people.” To accomplish this is 
his idea of the mission of the bloc. 

Not all political economists agree 
that the best method of legislating for 
this country is the breaking up of Con- 
gress into organized groups. Therein 
is seen a danger of class legislation and 
of log-rolling that has the same unde- 
sirable results as that method in a 
rivers-and-harbors appropriation. The 
farmer’s argument is, of course, that 
other interests have their blocs—or, 
what amount to the same thing, groups 
that give special attention to their de- 
mands—and that he is entitled to simi- 
lar representation. Recent events in 
Congress indicate that more blocs are 
in the making, and we may see some 
interesting clashes of interest growing 
therefrom. What would be far better 
than a bloc system would be a general 
recognition on the part of our law- 
makers that the financial and social in- 
terests of the country are one and in- 
separable and that legislation should 
be framed for all. With this spirit we 
should have no need of blocs, and the 
farmer, occupying as he does a leading 
place in the foundation of our national 
prosperity, would be amply considered. 
The “agricultural bloc,” believing that 
this has not been done, proposes to hold 
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its lines firmly until it accomplishes the 
things it believes will enhance the 
farmer’s interests.// Mr. Capper has 
given a calm and dispassionate review 
of its reasons, impressing the reader 
by his sincerity. Perhaps the bloc’s 
_ plans will bring improvement of con- 
ditions; perhaps its members are over- 
enthusiastic, but at any rate they have 
brought farm problems prominently to 
the fore. // 
C. M. HARGER 


A Defense of England’s 
~ Policy Towards Ireland 


{RELAND’S WOES AND BRITAIN’S WILES. 
By Andrew Gerrie. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Publishing Co. 


HIS is a breezy little book, contain- 
ing a good deal of sound common 
sense, considerable exaggeration, bold 
general statements to which a critic 
might be unmerciful, some sparkling 
humor, and an excellent spirit of 
Anglo-American friendship. It abounds 
in slang, with many a sentence that 
jars upon the ear like a discord in 
music, and is punctuated on no prin- 
ciple which one can discover or at 
which one can even guess. But the 
slang is often expressive, the sen- 
tences would sound well enough in 
conversation, and by rearranging the 
commas it is always possible to find out 
what sense was intended. Amid the 
innumerable tropes and metaphors 
with which the book is strewn, while a 
good many are dull, there are a few 
whose originality is refreshing. // 
Mr. Gerrie tells us that the essays 
which he has here collected Were writ- 
ten in the first instance “with very lit- 
tle thought that they would ever see 
light from the printed page.” They 
are taken from memoranda, diary jot- 
tings, and letters sent to a friend from 
time to time during the Great War 
and afterwards. The marks of such 
miscellaneous character and such cas- 
ual composition are indeed unmistaka- 
ble. There is little connecting thread, 
except for a persistent irritation about 
the Irish-Americans. The successive 
chapters do not “lead naturally”—as 
writers say—to one another. The 
whole is just a transcript of the very 
varied thoughts which kept revolving 
through Mr. Gerrie’s mind during the 
period since August, 1914, and in which 
the faults of Ireland mingle with all 
other faults as partly illustrative and 
partly explanatory. The author felt 
driven to historical reminiscence, and 
he has often reflected to good purpose. 
It is clear that he is something of a 
Democrat in American politics, an ad- 
mirer of ex-President Wilson, violently 
resentful towards the Senate for its 
attitude to the League of Nations, and 
unspeakably disgusted with both sides 
in the Presidential campaign of 1920. 
He loves and adores England, blesses 
the Nonconformists, hates and ridi- 
cules the Pope, despises Irish mal- 
contents, abuses “the Hun,” mocks 
Christian Science, and has a radiant 
faith in Chiropractic. 
But, in fidelity to his title, Mr. Ger- 
rie finds something to say about the 
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Irish even in the most remote fields of 
his imaginative ramble. He is enraged 
by the falsehoods and rhetorical irrele- 
vancies that garnish the language of 
Sinn Fein propagandists. He sees, too, 
among his fellow Americans a malig- 
nant tendency to traduce England, and 
sets himself to correct this by dwelling 
upon the great services which the Eng- 
lish have rendered to the world’s civili- 
zation. He discusses “National Char- 
acteristics” with very real insight into 
some sides of the English tempera- 
ment, and in a mood sharply critical 
towards the faults and prejudices of 
his compatriots. Without ignoring or 
dismissing the current charges of Brit- 
ish imperialistic selfishness, Mr. Gerrie 
argues with much force that the Eng- 
lish have a record which will bear scru- 
tiny far better than the glib Sinn Fein 
rhetorician recognizes. We are re- 
minded of the spirit of fairness and 
patience by which their world empire 
has been consolidated and sustained, of 
the general freedom which their influ- 
ence has fostered, of the debt which 
American popular institutions owe to 
the British model from which they 
were derived, of the proof afforded by 
the united effort during the war that 
the “colonies” are no unwilling vassals 
of a tyrannical state. 

The book will be provocative of con- 
troversy, and will bring upon the au- 
thor the same kind of reproach which 
in some quarters was rained upon Mr. 
Cwen Wister for “The Ancient 
Grudge.” Perhaps even British read- 
ers will be disposed to think it over- 
generous in its charity towards histor- 
ical British faults. Mr. Lloyd George 
will scarcely endorse all that Mr. Ger- 
rie has said in defense of the South 
African War, and Liberals in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons will suggest 
that there is more to regret in the past 
relations of England with India, with 
Egypt, with Ireland, than this rosy 
apologist has observed. But he means 
well, and for his anger there has been 
much provocation. Ireland’s enemies 
have indeed been much helped by the 
Irish-American fanatics, and her best 
friends have been made ashamed. It 
is surprising that books of this sort 
have not appeared in larger numbers 
from the pen of many a justly indig- 
nant writer. But Mr. Gerrie makes 
the English slate just a little too clean, 
and he proves a little too much. He 
must forgive me if I conjecture that 
he has spent so much time over Irish- 
American pamphlets as to have been 
unwittingly infected with the explosive 
way of expressing themselves which 
pamphleteers in that field have culti- 
vated. One could wish that he knew 
Anglo-Irish history with more exact- 
ness, that he were not so reckless in 
dogmatic statement on problems he has 
obviously not probed to the bottom, and 
that he realized better how a cause 
may be good though it has been dis- 
credited by the propaganda of charla- 
tans and burlesqued by the antics of 
fools. In denying, as he seems to deny, 
that there has been any genuine Irish 
grievance for several generations back, 
he will find himself in conflict not only 
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with “Paddy Fein” on Boston Common, 
but with every historian and every 
statesman in Great Britain, including 
those whom he most admires. Here 
and there in his book we come across a 
dash of really suggestive wit. One 
can forgive Mr. Gerrie much for this 


THE INDEPENDENT 


quite penetrating comment on the 
Irishman: “He might be a little more 
companionable to the rest of the human 
race if he would walk with his face 
looking forward and not backward.” 
HERBERT L. STEWART 


When Is a Pacifist Not a Pacifist ? 


To the Editor of The Independent: 

As a man who has reviewed a great 
many hundreds of books, I know that 
it is difficult for a reviewer to read 
carefully every book which comes be- 
fore him. But the review of “Disen- 
chantment,” by Captain C. E. Mon- 
tague, O.B.E., appearing in The Inde- 
pendent on November 4, betrays that 
the reviewer not only did not read the 
book carefully, but that he did not read 
it at all. Moreover, he seems not to 
have even read the jacket blurb, nor 
the many reviews which have appeared 
in periodicals over the country. 

It is interesting to compare the 
tone of the Independent review, which 
assumes that Captain Montague, one 
of the first grand Contemptibles, who 
enlisted at an age near fifty when the 
call to arms first arose, who served his 
years on the battle front in the mud 
and the muck, who fought the fight as 
bravely as any man fought it—that 
this Montague is a pacifist. 

In the opening paragraphs of “Dis- 
enchantment” Montague laughs at the 
disillusioned youngsters who have “one 
back to write the literature of disap- 
pointment. 

What Montague says in “Disenchant- 
ment” is what every man who volun- 
teered in the army knows—and that is 
that he was a deal sight better than 
the man who was too cowardly to fight. 
If there is anyone who is the very 
antithesis of a pacifist, it is Montague. 
With sharp swords of words he cuts 
those cowardly souls who stayed in 
London bomb proofs, and while they 
shrieked of slaughter, were too afraid 
to go and fight. 

Even a cursory examination of “Dis- 
enchantment” would show the Inde- 
pendent reviewer the gross error into 
which he has stumbled and fallen. 

J. E. RoGers, Brentano’s. 


The Reviewer’s Answer 


The writer of the foregoing letter is 
mistaken in thinking that I did not 
read “Disenchantment,” and the jacket 
blurb as well. I also read many of the 
reviews of it, some of them so lauda- 
tory that they misled purchasers. I 
am aware of Mr. Montague’s position 
in journalism, and of his war record 
as given in “Who’s Who,” having looked 
up both points before I wrote my com- 
ment. If Mr. Rogers, of the Publicity 
Department of Brentano’s, will do me 
the honor to read what I wrote further 
about “Disenchantment” (in The Inde- 
pendent, Nov. 11, before he wrote his 
letter), he will see there that I refer 
to Mr. Montague as “a gallant soldier.” 

Emphatically, I do not withdraw the 
word “pacifist” or “pacifistic” in con- 
nection with the book, however, any 


more than I would accept the fact that 
Tolstoi was once a soldier as proving 
that the philosophy of his writings was 
not pacifistic. The philosophy of “Dis- 
enchantment” is what is generally 
termed, today, pacifism; I know no 
other name for it. The book was most 
highly praised by writers who were 
in sympathy with its political views; 
admirably written in many passages 
as it is, it is nevertheless a political 
pamphlet. 

The reviews which spoke at great 
length about its “beauty,” and failed 
to speak of its political tendencies, 
seem to me to be concealing something 
which their readers had a right to 
know. Just as some advocates of total 
abstinence used to feel justified in ex- 
aggerating the dangers of alcohol, so 
a great many admirable, peace-loving 
people seem to think that war is so 
wicked that it is permissible to mis- 
represent and distort the horrors and 
discomforts of army life. If they pre- 
sent their arguments in _ beautiful, 
flowing prose, they appear to think that 
this, and the righteousness of their 
cause, should forbid anybody to point 
out that their logic is fallacious. 

After my very mild criticism of the 
book, it may interest some reader to 
look up the review of it in the New 
York Times Book Review (Nov. 19, 
1922, page 6), as the comments there, 
if they are too severe, are at least an 
antidote to the flowery praise with 
which the book was greeted, at first, in 
some quarters. The writer in the 
Times calls it “a sour and scornful 
view of the British War effort;” the 
author, he points out, “quotes a non- 
com as palliating the savagery of the 
enemy by saying the British would 
have done the same things” (a charge 
which I find lacking in “beauty”), and 
this reviewer adds that “there is not 
a page in this book that shows any ap- 
preciation of the well-tested bravery 
and_ splendid self-sacrifice of the 
British soldier in the great war. It is 
one long wail of detraction and ugly 
insinuation. Any one sorting over the 
garbage of humanity can find noxious 
things. . . .” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


A beautiful anthology of poetry has 
been made by Mary Gould Davis, and 
called “The Girl’s Book of Verse” 
(Stokes, $2). This collection, to which 
Dorothy Canfield furnishes an intro- 
duction, may suffer some limitation in 
its audience because of its name; as a 
matter of fact it is a brief but admira- 
ble selection of old and new English 
poetry, which may be enjoyed by any- 
body, old or young, girl or boy, man or 
woman, as long as he or she can care 
at all for our best poetry. 
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Music 
Opera and Concerts 


: hag Metropolitan Opera House con- 

tinues its slow and almost imper- 
ceptible descent into apathy. The first 
performance of “Parsifal” this season 
took place on Friday, December 8, and 
was a doleful exhibition of mediocrity 
in its general treatment. No one in 
authority appeared to have exercised 
any inspiring spirit. In fact, the per- 
formance seemed to indicate a woeful 
want of respect for the composer and 
the public. The latter must have 
scented something, for it bravely 
stayed away and left some rows of 
empty seats to receive the lugubrious 
wailings of Curt Taucher, the new Ger- 
man tenor, who appeared as Parsifal, 
and Margaret Matzenauer, the not new 
Austrian contralto, who persists in try- 
ing to scale the inaccessible heights of 
soprano réles far above the natural 
range of her voice. 

Paul Bender, the new German bass, 
presented a noble and plastic Gurne- 
manz in the place of the animated 
wooden image usually seen. Mr. Ben- 
der, it is to be regretted, is a bad singer. 
His ponderous voice is entirely beyond 
his control, and his text sometimes 
transforms itself in strange manners. 
But he has the theatrical instinct in 
generous measure and an artist’s skill 
in composing character. He belongs 
to the Wagnerian race of singing act- 
ors and is one of its most admirable 
children. In parts such as Gurnemanz, 
in which dialogue predominates, he can 
succeed despite his lack of vocal skill. 
Mr. Whitehill’s Amfortas continues to 
be one of the valuable assets of the 
Metropolitan Opera House “Parsifal.” 
It is a pity it has not also a conductor 
who is less prone to soporific methods 
than the weary Mr. Bodanzky. A new 
stage manager, Wilhelm von Wymetal, 
had bravely battled against the hard- 
ened conventions and stupefying indif- 
ference of the house, but his labors had 
been only half successful. 

It would not do to drop the opera 
without mention of the first perform- 
ance of Catalani’s “Loreley” this sea- 
son. Some persons deluded themselves. 
into the belief that this work would not 
be shelved at the end of last season, but. 
they failed to acquaint themselves. 
with the possibilities of the title réle 
as a medium for the art of Mme. Fran-- 
ces Alda. The opera itself is of slight 
substance, but a prima donna assoluta. 
who is in search of new worlds can not: 
be chided for seeking the Rhine gold in 
its lair. 

Meanwhile it is worthy of note that 
Mr. Gaiti-Casazza imported one excep-- 
tionally excellent prima donna with his. 
Teutonic invoice. This is Mme. Sigrid’ 
Onegin, a Swede, but a noted inter- 
preter of Wagnerian réles. Her Bran-- 
gine in “Tristan und Isolde” was the- 
forthstanding impersonation of the per-- 
formance, such a Brangiine indeed as: 
the Metropolitan has not known since 
Olive Fremstad. Mme. Onegin has also: 
been heard in song recital’, and in this: 
field proved herself to be am artist evem 
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A graded school is maintained for academic training, and vocational instruction 
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It is the effort of the school to inculcate sound American ideals. 


More than forty-two thousand boys have been wards of the institution since 
it was founded and the product has been almost uniformly one of fine American 
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Of the above number over seven thousand children have been placed in private 
homes in Western States, ninety-one per cent of whom have developed into good 
citizens. : 


' Should the wayward boys of this city, who have developed vicious tendencies, 
sufficient to bring them before the children’s courts, be left to the development 
of the streets of New York, or should they be started in the paths of right thinking 
and of right living? This school is one of the ways in which the problem can 


be solved. 
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q O. Roe, Treasurer. Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 20 Nassau Street, 
New York. 
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, “When the stormy winds do blow” 


So goes the old sea song, and it would 
be good advice to add 
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_| greater than in opera. Hers is a grand 


voice, one of splendid depth and power, 
and she sings not only with tempera- 
ment, but with respect for musical art, 
which is something altogether too many 
singers neglect. 

The return of Mr. Paderewski is one 
of the historical items of the season. 
His recital was not entirely satisfying. 
He was extremely nervous, and through 
half the programme treated the piano 
very rudely. After he entered the Bee- 
thoven sonata he became calm and be- 
gan to play like a master, and when he 
reached the Chopin group he played 
like the demi-god of public fancy thirty 
years ago. But his best art was shown 
when he appeared as soloist with the 
Symphony Society, playing Beethoven’s 
“Emperor” concerto. This was indeed 
a lofty and beautiful interpretation of 
a masterpiece. It was Paderewski at 
his best, a wizard of piano tone and a 
poet in conception and communication. 

On December 7 the Philharmonic So- 
ciety produced Arnold Schoenberg’s 
orchestral arrangement of two of 
Bach’s choral preludes, compositions 
originally made for the organ. Mr. 
Schoenberg, it seems, fashioned these 
arrangements at Mr. Stransky’s re- 
quest. In spite of an array of instru- 
ments (E flat and B flat clarinets, bass 
clarinets, oboes, English horns, bas- 
soons, and double bassoons), intended 
to imitate organ reeds, Mr. Schoenberg 
made an almost ludicrous failure with 
the first of the two preludes. It sound- 
ed as if it were falling apart. A stu- 
dent in a conservatory ought to be able 
to write a score with fewer “holes in 
it.” The second prelude sounded bet- 
ter, that is to say, more sonorous, but 
there was very little left of Bach. 

The Symphony Society under Walter 
Damrosch produced on December 10 
Blair Fairchild’s ballet “Dame Libel- 
lule,” which had already had the honor 
of performance at the Opera Comique, 
in Paris, where this American musician 
lives. Mr. -Fairchild’s musical treat- 
ment of the fanciful story of the co- 
quettish dragon fly, the unhappy toad 
and lizard suitors, and the successful 
butterfly disclosed imagination, musical 
ability, and fine mastery of orchestral 
color. The music possesses a certain 
charm, and without doubt would be 
very effective when given together with 
the ballet of action for which it is de- 
signed. Its performance by. the Sym- 
phony Society aroused wonder as to 
whether it might not eventually find its 
way to some local stage, possibly that 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, which 
is in need of new terpsichorean ma- 
terial. 

There have been scores upon scores 
of concerts since the season began, but 
little of worth. The critic traveling 
with his lantern in search of beauty 
finishes at home with sore feet and 
little else. It may be noted that Ger- 
mans are getting the most pleasure out 
of the musical season, for they can en- 
jey such things as Elena Gerhardt’s 
slaughter of Schubert’s “Winterreise” 


and the rest of us can not. And there | 


is a German opera company coming 
from Berlin, too. 
W. J. HENDERSON 
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return under which is small, there is nothing more 
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Drama 


New Playwrights and 
New Producers 


THE TorcH BEARERS. By George Kelly. 
Vanderbilt Theatre. 

Tue LAST WARNING: (Based on “The 
House of Fear’ by Wadsworth Camp). 
By Thomas F. Fallon. Klaw Theatre. 


HE present theatrical season in 
New York has brought forward 

not only a more than usually large 
number of new playwrights, but in a 
number of cases these efforts have been 
mounted by a new generation of direc- 
tors. The two offerings I have chosen 
for consideration here are conspicuous 
examples of this new generation of 
playwrights and producers. Neither of 
these plays has been offered as repre-! 
sentative of any “new” or challenging 
art. No exaggerated claims have been’ 
made by their sponsors. They have 
been offered as ordinary items in the 
ordinary course of events, to be judged 
solely from the point of view of en-, 
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tertainment value. 

This modesty and freedom from 
esthetic pretension is entirely admir- 
able; it does much to predispose the 
impartial observer in their favor. 
As a beginner, Mr. Kelly, the author 


of “The Torch Bearers,” displays 
altogether praiseworthy intellectual 
honesty. 


To prove that they take the drama 
seriously, most of our younger Amer- 
ican playwrights feel called upon to 
contribute some sordid and depress- 
ing essay in “realism.” Even their 
cemedies reveal a certain mechanical 
solemnity. Spontaneity is one of the 
rarest of qualities in American comedy; 
and because he possesses, combined 
with a fine lack of pretension, this 
carefree spontaneity combined with a 
piquant malice that never sleeps, 
George Kelly merits appreciation and 
careful watching. 

“The Torch Bearers” deals with that 
curious phenomenon of American life 
known as the “little theatre” movement. 
The new playwright has discovered— 
as most all of us have—overwhelming 
possibilities for the satirist and the | 
ironist in this omnipresent manifes- 
tation of the foiled but irrepressible | 
instinct for drama that never dies, even 
among the majority of domesticated | 
humans. His achievement is not to be 
found in the fact that he has made a 
comedy out of this subject. The matter | 
is obvious, inviting, “easy. ” The ama-| 
teur rehearsal of the serious play has | 
served the indolent playwright dozens 
of times. In the present instance we 
have the case of Mrs. Paula Ritter 
lifted from a more or less placid exist- 
ence into the spurious glamour of a 
little-theatre triumph and __ finally 
tumbled back into the humdrum exist- 
ence of a commonplace home. Mr. 








Kelly’s real achievement, I think, is to 
be discovered in the fact that he has 
succeeded in some mysterious fashion 
in transmuting his material, his sub- 
ject matter—“base” enough, obvious 
enough, if the truth must be told— 
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HE GOOSE MAN 


By Jacob Wassermann, Author of ‘‘The World’s Illusion’’ 


Continental critics consider this Wassermann’s greatest novel. It has an 
immense and colorful background and shows the creative power of this profound 
student of life. 

“A world of intolerable beauty. "N.Y. Tribune. 
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tional Book Review. 477 pages, $2.50 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CQ. 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street 
Phila., December 6th, 1922. 
The directors have declared from the accumu- 
lated surplus of the company a dividend of one 
dollar ($1.00) per share, for the quarter ending 
December 31st, 1922, and an extr>’ dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75 cents) per suare, on the 
new common stock without nominal or par value 
and the new preferred stock of $25.00 par value, 
payable January 2nd, 1923, to stockholders of 
record of both of these classes of stock at the 
close of business, December 15th, 1922, and to 
those who subsequently become stockholders of 
record of these classes of stock by conversion of 
old stock of $100.00 ’ ad value into new stock. 
Checks will be mailed 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 








& MANUFACTURING COMPANY.’ 

A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED Stock of this Company will 
be paid er 15, 1923. 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1922, will be paid January 


31, 1923. 
Both Dividends are ee to Stockholders of 


record as of December 30, 1922. 
BAETZ, Treasurer. 


H. 
New York, December 18, 1922. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


133d Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents per share will be paid 
on Monday, January 15, 1923, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Wednes- 
day, December 20, 1922. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Gold Bonds 
Due July 1, 1929 
Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1923, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New ‘York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street, or in Boston at The Mer- 


chants National Bank 
H. BLAIR- SMITH, Treasurer. 











THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, December 13, 1922. 

A Dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five 
cents ($1.25) per share, on the Capital Stock of 
this Company has been declared payable Feb- 
ruary 1, 1923, at the office of the General Treas- 
urer, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 29, 1922. 

For the purpose of the Annual Meeting of 
Stockholders of this Company, which will be held 
January 24, 1923, the stock transfer books will 
be closed at 3 P. M., December 29, 1922, and 
enemas at 10 A. M., January 25, 1923. 

MILTON 8S. BARGER, General Treasurer. 


UTAH COPPER COMPANY 


25 Broad St., New York, Dec. 8, 1922. 
The Board of Directors of Utah Copper Company 
has this day declared a quarterly distribution of 
50 cents per share payable December 30, 1922, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


December 15, 1922, 
C. V. JENKINS, Treasurer. 
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into a sort of universality. For he 
encourages us to believe that this 
“little theatre movement” is no merely 
isolated symptom of American life. It 
is but the outward expression of that 
foiled, that suppressed but that bravely 
indomitable dramatic instinct that 
bursts into the flame of genius only in 
the exceptional case, but which smoul- 
ders eternally in the breast of every 
village Bernhardt. 

There are moments in which Mr. 
Kelly descends to the lower level of 
vaudeville humor and knockabout farce 
to gather in a bit of boisterous laugh- 
ter. Yet he deserves great credit for 
his skill in saving himself, in never 
becoming swamped by these obvious 
absurdities. In the last act he emerges 
and lifts his subject into the realm of 
legitimate comedy. That he has suc- 
ceeded in suggesting, even faintly, such 
a masterpiece of comedy as “Les 
Femmes savantes” is in itself no usual 
attainment. There is certainly an 
engaging likeness to Moliére’s comedy 
of the learned ladies in “The Torch 
Bearers.” Paula Ritter, Nelly Fell, 
and Mrs. J. Duro Pampinelli are con- 
temporary incarnations of Armande, 
Bélise, and Philaminte, those completely 
misdirected exponents of learning and 
literature. They are no less frenzied 
in their ruthless feminism. Mrs. Pam- 
pinelli’s crushing remark as_ she 
sweeps out: “There will be actresses 
when husbands are a thing of the past,” 
is the perfect expression of these dra- 
matic dames. Mrs. Pampinelli is the 
Philaminte of the occasion. As imper- 
sonated by Alison Skipworth, she be- 
comes a veritable tower of strength. 
Despite her silliness, her pedantry, her 
colossal ignorance, she possesses never- 
theless the courage of her convictions. 
Here was a characterization, a full- 
length portrait that seemed to grow, 
in some imperceptible way, quite out 
of the flimsy frame of the comedy. Miss 
Mary Boland’s Paula Ritter was a 
vividly contrasted figure in no sense 
conflicting with Miss Skipworth’s por- 
trait. Miss Helen Lowell as Nelly Fell 
was no less lively and spontaneous. 
Surely a young playwright who can 
bring out the very best in such ex- 
perienced comediennes deserves our 
thanks. How few playwrights there are 
who can give us that pleasure, the keen 
pleasure of realizing that the artists 
on the stage are enjoying themselves 
as thoroughly as the audience! This 
little play is not only maliciously pleas- 
ant in itself; but it awakens an appetite 
for productions of Congreve and 
Moliére. Miss Skipworth would be 
thoroughly at home in Congreve. Miss 
Boland has again demonstrated that 
she is one of the finest of contempo- 
rary comediennes. To Mr. George 
Kelly, we feel like shouting, as the old 
man is said to have done to Moliére: 
“Voila la bonne comédie!” 

“The Last Warning” has_ been 
mounted by two young men Messrs. 
Goldreyer and Mindlin, it is rumored, 
after it had been rejected by much 
more experienced producers. It is a 
“mystery” play of the genre of “The 








>Bat” and “The Cat and the Canary.” 
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The consideration of this form of en- 
tertainment, a sort of Broadway sub- 
stitute for the Grand Guignol, is more 
rightfully a matter for the student of 
group-psychology than for the re- 
viewer of contemporary drama. Such 
entertainments bear about the same 
relation to drama that musical comedy 
bears to Mozart. It would be unfair 
and unjust to them to submit them to 
serious criticism. I do not offer this 
as adverse judgment. Pieces like “The 
Last Warning” do possess the uncon- 
tested merit of arousing interest and 
holding attention, a merit that is too 
much ignored in the American theatre. 
There are first and last essays in group 
credulity. If you accept the premises, 
you are interested in what follows. If 
you cannot accept the premises, you 
are placed unfortunately in the position 
of the spectator who comes upon one 
of those fakirs in India after he has 
cast his spell over the rest of his audi- 
ence. While they enjoy his marvels, 
the late-comer can not participate. 

Analyzed and diagnosed, “The Last 
Warning,” is nothing but a series of 
the most ridiculous absurdities. But on 
the flimsiest of foundations, the author 
has succeeded in arousing the credulity 
of his audience. He has been even a 
bit more ingenious than the authors of 
other mystery plays in that this piece 
deals with a haunted theatre and a 
haunted play. A trifle more legitimately 
than usual, this permits him to use the 
actual theatre as the scene of the play, 
and the audience itself in the cast of 
characters. There is a play within the 
piay; the ushers. distribute  pro- 
grammes for this play; police officers 
standing in the aisles protect us from 
the supernatural culprits. Of course, in- 
evitably, the persons least suspected of 
wrong-doing are unmasked as crimin- 
als at the end. And as usual in this 
type of Grandguignolatry, our return to 
the normalcy of everyday life at the end 
of the performance is so precipitate as 
to suggest a collapse, and as arbitrary. 
We have supped on horrors; but amaz- 
ingly enough we are permitted to leave 
the theatre in the most jovial of moods. 
These new mystery plays possess the 
virtue of leaving no bad taste in the 
mouth. Indeed, they seem to leave no 
taste in the mouth at all. They are 
temporarily amusing. But to recount 
the intricacies of the plot or even to 
remember them is for me at least quite 
impossible. 

Our surprise is occasioned not be- 
cause the audience is so easily led into 
the plot of “The Last Warning.” On 
the other hand, this production is in- 
teresting because it demonstrates that 
theatre audiences possess an inex- 
haustible fund of the “will to believe.” 
We discover that in “The Last Warn- 
ing,” the audience is the _ thing! 
Heretofore, we have attended plays 
acted by scenery, acted by costumes, 
interpreted by the lights! Here at last 
we have one in which the audience 
piays itself. Not merely by those in 
search of harmless entertainment, but 
by all students of group psychology, it 
deserves a visit. 

ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 
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Farm Radicals vs. 
Prosperity 


a 15 per oent. of the entire 
agricultural production of the 
United States must either find con- 
sumers abroad, or remain as a surplus 
at home. Under these conditions it 
seems clear that industrial disorgani- 
zation abroad and lessened capacity of 
foreign peoples to buy our products 
must affect markets and market prices 
within this country. It is common 
knowledge that the two influences noted 
above prevail throughout Europe, our 
chief foreign market for agricultural 
products; and that the per capita con- 
sumption of foreign foodstuffs in 
Europe has been greatly reduced be- 
cause of inability to pay for such im- 
ports. Moreover, the prices of food- 
stuffs and natural products generally 
have fallen quite as much in all other 
countries as in the United States. 

Yet in spite of the evidence that the 
depression of agricultural prices is a 
direct result of the world situation, 
policies are being proposed in the name 
of relief for the farmers which, if car- 
ried out as proposed, must tend to check 
the improvement in agricultural mar- 
keting conditions that is now under 
way, and throw the country back into 
a state of uncertainty, confusion, and 
loss. 

The stock market, which is quick to 
feel the significance of developments 
unfavorable to orderly business prog- 
ress, has shown a decided weakness 
since the election, that must be attrib- 
uted largely to the results of the elec- 
tion and the policies announced by 
some of the victors at the polls. The 
marked decline in the prices of railroad 
shares is a feature of this reaction of 
expert opinion. Although the country 
is suffering from the inadequacy of 
railroad facilities, due to the fact that 
railroad investments no longer com- 
mand the confidence of the public, the 
railroads are one of the chief targets 
of various new radical legislative pro- 
posals. Repeal of the transportation 
act’s definition of what is a reasonable 
rate of return upon railroad property 
—one of the new measures urged— 
would make the railroad situation of 
the country all but hopeless. 

Railroad service cannot be had with- 
out the facilities for giving that service, 
and these facilities can not be had un- 
less the investing public is assured of 
a return on investments in them that 
will compare with the returns on other 
investments. A wholly erroneous idea 
commonly held in the minds responsible 
for this anti-railroad agitation seems 
to be that the railroads are owned by a 
few rich bankers, who are able to take 
cut of their own pockets all the money 
needed to provide for the necessary ex- 
pansion of railroad service. This idea 
is of course absurd. The railroads are 
not owned by bankers. They are owned 
by their hundreds of thousands of 
stockholders. These stockholders will 
provide the additional capital needed 
by the railroads when, and only when, 
they believe the investment of more 
money safe and reasonably profitable. 
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Men seek the deciding ‘‘yes’” or *‘no”’ of the analytical chem- 
ist because his conclusions are based on facts—facts which he 


is best equipped to gather—best qualified to weigh and judge. 


“Yes” or “No” to a Bond? 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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When you come to The National City Company 
for bonds you come to an organization with re- 
sources enabling it to gather and weigh carefully the 
essential facts back of every bond it recommends. 


At any one of our offices in more than 50 leading 
cities you will find a cordial welcome by men who 
are constantly studying investment problems—and 


who will gladly help you select high-grade bonds. 


These experienced men are well qualified to ana- 
lyze your present holdings, and may be able to 
suggest advantageous changes. 


Regardless of the size of your investment account, 
we invite you to come and see us, or to write for 
our Current List cf Bonds of liberal yield. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., 
Head of the English Department, 


Stuyvesant High School, New York 


I. Sentence Work on the Complete Con- 


A. 


tents. 

Every pupil in the class should prepare 
to answer all of the following questions. 
The pupil should answer every question 
in a single well-formed sentence, preferably 
a complex sentence... 

What reform is serena in the article 
called ‘The Transgressor” 

What advantage is mooi by the present 
system of electoral votes? 

What one thought is emphasized in the 
poem called “The Lamp” 

What does the article on ‘Judge Hooper” 
point out as the principal cause of war? 
How does “A Page of Recent Verse’? em- 
phasize the elegiac spirit? 

What reasons lead you to believe that any 
one of the new books mentioned in the 
book reviews would be a suitable book for 
your school library? 

Describe the scene presented in any one 
of the pictures, limiting your description 
to a single sentence. 

Write an original epigram. For an ex- 
planation of the epigram as a literary 
type see “A Page of Recent Verse.” 


The Transgressor. 

Develop into a paragraph the reasons for 
believing crime to be misapplied energy. 
Write an original story in which you 


“ show the villain of some story that you 


. In what sense can prisoners be 


have read in school—say Front de Boeuf, 
or Dunstan Cass, or Louis XI, or Mac- 
beth—using his energies for well applied 
purposes. 

Summarize the constructive efforts that 
are suggested as a means of improving the 
character of prisoners. 


. What do such books as “The Vicar of 


Wakefield” and Dickens’ novels show con- 
cerning the prisons of the past? ™ 
“ rn 


anew”? If you will read a few pages 
from Harold Begbie’s “Twice Born Men” 
you will find some exceedingly interesting 
true stories of men who were “born anew.’ 
Give argumentative support for or against 
the proposition that prisoners should be 
sentenced to a definite term of imprison- 
ment. 

“The bitter lesson that crime does not 
pay.” Show how this lesson is illustrated 
in “Silas Marner,” or “Ivanhoe,” or ‘‘Mac- 
beth.” or “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner.” 


. Direct Elections and the Presidency. 


1. Imagine that you are preparing for a de- 


to 


bate. Define the two terms, “Abolishing 
the Electoral College,” and “Direct Election 
of the President.” 

In a single sentence answer the question, 
“Why does not our present system of elec- 
tion violate the principle of majority rule?” 
Prepare a brief for any part of a debate 
on the subject discussed in the article. 


. Germany’s Disastrous Prosperity. 


In the form of a dialogue between two 
people whom you name, and for whose 
meeting you account, express the thought 
of the article concerning the prosperity of 
Germany. 


. A Page of Recent Verse. 


In the first paragraph poetry is said to 
be “A means of conversing with paradise.” 
Explain the statement. 

Show in what respects the metaphors in 
“When the Rose Falls” are _ peculiarly 
beautiful. 

Why should it be considered a great honor 
to win a prize for a drama presented at 
Stratford-on-Avon ? 


Explain the lines supposed to be spoken 
by Mary Fytton. Then read the passage 
aloud. 

. The Lamp. 


Underline every figure of speech in the 
poem. Explain why any three of the figures 
are peculiarly approvriate. 


Vil. New Books and Old. 


1 


i) 


One of the new books is called “The Ad- 
ventures of Maya the Bee.” Write a short 
story based on the same title. 

Explain what it is that gives unusval 
beauty to the poem quoted from A. E. 
Housman. Then read the poem aloud. 


VIIL. Judge Hooper on Troubled Waters. 


1. Read 


concerning 
“Gag, the King of Mogag.” Explain how 
the paragraph is related to events of the 
present day. 


aloud’ the paragraph 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 
Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


1. Domestic Affairs, Secretary Mellon’s 
Tax Proposals. 

1. Compare the recommendations in the Presi- 
dent’s message with the programme of the 
Radical Progressive bloc. 

2. Summarize the bills in regard to rural 
credits. 

8 Explain as fully as you can the recom- 
mendations in regard to transportation. 

4. Describe the developments in relation to 
prohibition. 

5. Debate whether or not Secretary Mellon’s 
proposal to reduce “the maximum _ surtax 
rate on individual incomes” ‘‘would be in 
the interest of invested weal 

6. What might be said for and against the 
= amendment on tax exempt 
on 


Direct Elections and the Presidency. 

1. Explain how “direct popular election of 
President and Vice-President, abolishing the 
Electoral College” would make “it possible 
to discriminate between the Presidential 
and Vice-Presidential candidate on the same 
party ticket.” 

2. Show how and why the provisions of the 
Constitution relating to election of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President have been changed. 

3. Describe the cases in which the Vice-Presi- 
dent has “succeeded to the magistracy 
through the death of the President” and 
show how that has affected conditions. 

4. Explain how it is possible to have a 
minority President under our present sys- 
tem. Give examples. 

5. What vital realities are taken account of 
by the division of state “which the mere 
brute count of noses does not allow for’? 

6. Explain why Mr. Franklin considers the 

advantages of the present system to out- 

weigh its disadvantages. 


7. 
8. 


9. 


1. 


2. 


3. 
4, 


IV. Lost—At 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Vv. 
1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 
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Describe the present status of the Presi- 
dential Primary and show how it works. 
Explain the statement, “the greater the 
political area to which it applies the greater 
are its drawbacks.” 

Discuss the proposal for a change in the 
time of meeting of a newly elected Con- 
gress. 

The Transgressor—An 
Behind the Bars. 
What causes of crime does the author em- 
= What other causes would you 


Intimate View 


ad 

Describe the bad features of our present 
treatment of criminals which are here con- 
demned. 

Describe the proposals for betterment 
which are here mentioned or described. 
Describe Mr. Reed’s experience with the 
attitude of the prisoners, 
Lausanne, The Lausanne 
Conference. 

Show why each of the problems of the 
Lausanne Conference, mentioned in the edi- 
torial, are knotty problems. Summarize the 
developments on each. 

Why does the editor consider the participa- 
tion of Russia to be “the great blunder” 
of the Allies? What difficulties would have 
been involved in shutting her out? 

Review “the policy of hostility toward 
Russia” by Great Britain and show how it 
is involved in the present crisis. 
Germany, The London Conference. 
The use you make of Dr. Coar’s article 
should depend upon how fully you can or 
have studied money, fiat money, inflation, 
foreign exchange, production, reparations, 
etc. 

Beginners would only analyze the large as- 
pects of the article such as: (a) a summary 
showing Germany’s “apparent prosperity”’ ; 
(b) why this prosperity “is on paper”; 
(c) the “banker’s view” of the remedy for 
the situation; (d) an explanation of “the 
German point of view”; (e) an explanation 
of “the continuance of the fictitious pros- 
perity”; (f) Mr. Coar’s view of what is 
necessary. 

Show how gold is involved in stabilizing 
the currency by means of a moratorium on 
reparations and an international loan. 
Show why inflation is reflected unequally in 
foreign exchange, wholesale prices, retail 
prices, and wages in Germany. Explain 
how that affects the point of view of the 
different elements of the population of Ger- 
many. 
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